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pe titor 
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with artistic attractions ol 
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THE PROSPECTS OF CIVIL 
SERVICE REFORM. 

VWNHE very able and interesting report of 
i the Examining Board of the Treasury, 
published in the early spring, states that 
one of the chief embarrassments which the 
voard had encountered was public disbelief 
of the reality and thoroughness of the re 
form. The 


President forbids political assessments upon 


Is this incredulity surprising ? 


subordinates, and issues an executive order 
virtually reproving the political officiousness 
of officers of the service. tut, in total con 
tempt of bis orders, they levy assessments, 
desert their posts of duty, assume the man- 
agement of all party assemblic 
tinue to use patronage as 


4, and 
a party lever. If 
these gentlemen were sure that their illicit 


con 


use of official power was ste rnly disapproved, 
they would hardly be so eager to tout for 
General BUTLER in Massachusetts, or to 
manage the Convention in New York, or to 
take the Legislature up the river in Louisi- 
ana. 

And while these continue, how can the 
country believe that there is a real reform ? 
It will judge, and properly, by conspicuous 
instances and by the general conduct and 
character of the service. The country can 
not know whether a night inspector in the 


New York Custom-house is or is not ap- 
pointed—whatever may be asserted—in ac- 
cordance with the rules; but it can see dis 


tinetly whether certain chief offices in New 
York accordance with the 
spirit and purpose of the rules, o1 in obedi- 
ence to the old system, which the 
professes to supplant. 


are bestowed in 


retorm 
The public can not 
really know whether the clerks in the St. 
Louis Pust-office were or were not appointed 
as the President directs in the rules; but it 
does know distinctly that the St. Louis Post 
master deliberately did what the rules ex- 
pressly forbade him to do, and that he re 
tains his office. The country can not know 
how the clerks in the New Orleans Custom 
house are appointed ; but it does know that 
the Collestor of New Orleans was guilty of 
uw flagrant offense, and was subs« quently re- 
nominated for the position. . 

In the presence of such facts, not isolated, 
but constantly recurring, it is in vain that 
examinations are announced for certain mi 
nor positions. Rules and examinations are, 
indeed, indispensable for the proper regula- 
tion of @ CLV il service so extensi VO a8 Ours. 
But the spirit is more than the letter, and 
every man who is truly interested in this 
most vital question look even more 
closely at the discretionary action of the 


will 


President than at the operation of the rules. 
And this for the reason that the President’s 
will is the spring of the whole movement, 
and his real disposition upon the subject can 
be seen more plainly in his discretionary ac- 
tion. We shall all believe that the rules are 
honestly observed in the minor cases, al- 
though we can not watch their operation, if 
we see that the President in his nominations 
of the chief collectors, surveyors, postmas- 
ters, and other officers who are not submit- 
ted to technical examinations, regards the 


essential spirit of reform. Li, for instance, 
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he promotes a subordinate who is thorough- 
ly competent and suitable for the superior 
position, the country has conclusive evi- 
dence of his sincerity and resolution. But 
if he disregards the fitness of the subordi 
nate, and appoints over his head an active 
politician, however good a man and officer 
he may be, the country justly concludes that 
other considerations than those of efficient 
official service have affected the decision. 
One such case properly outweighs in the 
public mind a thousand examinations. One 
such case, indeed, throws suspicion upon 
One such case, if it be 
conspicuous, not only destroys public faith 
in the reality of the reform, but demoralizes 
the service itself by showing the officers 


every examination. 


that promotion, which is one of the three 
cardinal points of the reformed system, will 
be confined to the most unimportant grades, 
so that its vital value as an incentive is to 
tally lost. 


It is very true that the great and long 


accumulating abuses of the old system of 
the civil service are not to be reformed at 


once. But it is equally true that nothing is 
easier than to show at once the spirit and 
If, for instance, the 
President had promptly accepted the resig 
nation of the Collector of New Orleans; if 
the Postmaster at had 
moved for the violation of one of the most 
peremptory of the President’s rules, and he 
had been informed that a plea of ignorance 


disposition of reform. 


St. Louis been re 


if, when it 
intimated to the President that his nomina 
tion for a Surveyor of the Port of New York 
would not be confirmed, he had said that, 
having made a nomination in 


only increased the offense ; was 


strict 
formity with the spirit and purpose of 


con 
his 
rules, he should throw upon the Senate the 


responsibility of rejecting it; if it had not 
been evident that the chief offices in New 
York had been filled upon the principl 


which the spirit of the rules repudiates; and 
if the public officers every where were busy 
with their public duties, and not with pai 
there 
be a profound and universal conviction that 


ty management and intrigue 


would 


great results had been already achieved, and 


that a thorough reform was intended. 


That the things we mention, and count 
less others of the same kind, have not been 
done, and are not doing, is the reason that 


this reform is the open jibe of the opposition 
and the doubt of its 
Republican party. 


secret friends in the 
And until these things 
are done, constantly and consistently done, 
the work of the Commission, faithful, able, 
and devoted as we know it to be, will be in 
vain, and the Republican party will have no 
right to claim that it has really reformed 
the civil service. 


THE NEW YORK DEMOCRATIC 
PLATFORM. 
THE most striking point in the Demo- 
cratic platforms of this year is their pro- 


found contempt for the popular intelli 
gence. The gentlemen who frame them 


apparently suppose that the people have 
neither memory nor Common-sense, and that 
a party convention but to . 
and it will be [The New York 
Democratic platform is the last and most 
ludicrous illustration of this audacity; and 
bearing in mind the history of the party for 
the last twenty years, let us look at the as- 


“ resol ye 


has 
be Lie Ve ad. 


sertions of that document. The resolutions 
were reported to the Convention by a com 
mittee of which Mr. ALGERNON S. SULLIVAN, 
of the city of New York, was chairman; and 
the sincerity of their denunciations of cor 
ruption, and of their demands of reform, 
may be inferred from the fact that during 
the supremacy of the Tammany Ring it had 
faithful politic il supporter than 
Mr. SULLIVAN, as the readers of newspapers 
well remember. It is 
that in SEYMOUR’S opinion a 
convention whose views are expressed by 
such a gentleman has 


no more 
interesting to know 
ex-Governor 
“already made the 
political atmosphere more pure.” 

The platform that the Demo 
crats of New York invite the co-operation 
of all with them” in 
certain fundamental principles of Jerrer 
son’s. Agree with them? Let 
what they praise are either Democratic doc- 
trines or practices. 

“ Equal and exact justice to all men, of what 
ever state or persuasion, religious or political.” 
The Democratic party has steadily denied 
equal and exact justice. It has been the 
great slave-hound. Thirty years ago in this 
State, by a strict party vote in the Legisla 
ture, it censured Governor SEWARD for not 
acknowledging the Virginia slave law in 
New York; and the Democratic Governor 
who succeeded him recommended the repeal 
of the law that gave a man merely claimed 
as a slave the r 
In the national 
Texas, and repeal 


declares 


citizens who “ agree 


us see if 


ight of defending himself. 
government it acquired 
the Missouri Compro 
mise, and attempted to coeree Kansas by 
arms, in order to extend the area of human 


x 
éd 
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slavery. This has been the regard for “equal 
and exact justice” of the Democratic party. 

“ The support of the State governments in all 
their rights,” etc. The Democratic party has 
maintained a theory of “the 
rights” of the States, which is expressed in 
the resolutions of 98, and which 
patible with the absolute national suprema- 
cy of the Union. 


constantly 


is Incom- 


“ The preservation of the general government 
in its whole constitutional vigor,” etc. The last 
Democratic cabinet was a conspiracy against 
the general and Democratic 
leaders, actively supported by the Southern 
wing, and passively by the Northern wing 
of the party, made war for four years upon 


government, 


the government, at an enormous cost of life 
and money. 

1 jealous care of the right of election by 
the people ” the 
leader of Louisiana, in the Plaquemine 
frauds, the [WEED and the 
lammany Ring in New York, the most pow- 
erful Democratic organization in the coun 
try, ill Democratic jealousy of the 
right of election. 


JOUN SLIDELI Democratic 


and career of 


ustrate 


1hsolute acquiescence in the decisions of the 
majority”’—as in the election of ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN. 

* The supremacy of the civil over the military 
authority.” No man of any party questions 
it when properly interpreted. But under 
this plea the party sought at 
every point to perplex and paralyze the na- 
tional authority during the war. 


Democratic 


“Economy in the public expense, that labor 
may be lightly burdened.” The present heavy 
rebellion of Demo- 
cratic leaders, and the Republican party has 


diminished taxation and 


taxation is due to the 


reduced 
debt. 

“ The honest payment of our debts, and sacred 

preservation of the public faith.” The Demo 

cratic Convention of 1868 virtually declared 

for repudiation. 

“ The diffusion of information, and the ar 
raignment of all abuses at the bar of public 
reason rhe Democratic party, as its last 
for the Presidency, Mr. GREELEY, 
constantly showed, attracts the most 


candidate 
igno- 
rant classes of the people, while those parts 
of the which are most intelligent 
and industrious most absolutely distrust and 
reject it. , 
the reason, the Democratic 
party sought to silence, by resolutions, riots, 
and the milicary power, the free and peace- 
able discussion of the worst abuse in history. 


country 


Far from arraigning all abuses at 
bar of public 


‘* Freedom of religion, Freedom of the press, 
and freedom of person under the protection of 
the habeas corpus.” The Democratic party, 
the party of Horatio Seymour, the Presi- 
dent of the New York Convention, has been 
notoriously, within the knowledge of all liv- 
ing men, the deadly foe of human freedom. 

It is hard to say whether the impudence 
of these declarations is more ludicrous or 
But, however that may be, 
will not deceive JEF- 
The 
one purpose of the Democratic party for a 
generation has been the extension and per- 
petuation of human slavery. 


contemptible. 
they a single voter. 


FERSON’s one idea was human liberty. 


The restora 
tion of slavery, indeed, is now happily im- 
But were 
country, Mr. 


possible. it still existing in this 
SEYMOUR and his Democratic 


Convention a fortnight ago at Utica would 


have resol ‘ed that it was all right, and that 
any discussion of it would be incendiary 
and treasonable to the Union. As they 


could not do that, they declared that they 
were now, and always had been, the cham 
pions of liberty, and invited us all who love 
liberty and law to join them. 

Upon what ground? In 1845, after the 
election of Mr, PoLK, when it was supposed 
that the Whigs and the 
York might unite to call a 
Convention, Mr. HORATIO SEYMOUR, 
ing of the Whigs, said, ** There 
suspicion when a great party has been over 
thrown, the 


its principles, and 


Barnburners in New 
Constitutional 
speak 
is reason for 
vhen country has re pudiated 
it seeks to ch inge its po 
sition, and produce a new 
that 


and 


order of things 


may be more favorable to its designs 
isddom which Mr 
SEYMOUR found in BURKE, but it is still wis 
dom, For what repeat, 
those who accept the principles quoted from 
JEFFERSON co-operate with the Democratic 
party? 


ican 


obiects. It was a w 


reason, we should 


While its policy has been un-Amer- 


and inhuman, has its administration 
been more honest and cap ible than the Re 
publican? Its last President was Mr. Br 
CHANAN, with FLoyp fo1 Secretary of 


War and JacoB THOMPSON for his Secretary 


his 


of the Interior. Its last Governor of New 
York was Mr. HOFFMAN, the tool of the Tam- 
many Ring. It denounces the Crédit Mo- 
bilier. But while Republicans have been 


politically ruined by it, the worst offende 
was a Democrat. It condemns the “ salary 
But while the Republican Congress 
and President must bear the responsibility, 
because they were the majority, yet the Dem- 
ocrats were equally guilty. 


grab.” 


Of the seven- 


teen Democratic Senators, five only voted 
against the bill, and of those five three only 
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have returned the money to the Treasury 
Of the ninety-six Democratic Representa. 
tives, eight only have returned the money 
The Ohio Democratic Convention denonneed 


the grabbers, but every Democratic Repre- 
sentative from that State took the mor ey 
and kept it. 


Nothing is more puerile and futile than 
the effort of the Democratic managers to 
make party capital of the Crédit Mobilier 
and the grab.” It is their party 
name and organization which are fatal. It 
is not to a Democratic Convention led by 
Mr. Horatio Seymour, and to which Mr, 
ALGERNON 8. SULLIVAN reports doctrines of 
JEFFERSON which the Democratic party has 


‘salary 


despised, and censures of « orruption in which 
it has eagerly shared, that the people of New 
York will look either for purity of principle 
or honesty of administration. 


THE FIRST DUTY OF 

THERE is v Re. 
publican Convention of the year, with the 
exception of that in Virginia, has condemn. 


CONGRESS, 


one measure which ever 


ed, the repeal of which almost every Conven- 
tion has demanded, which several conspic- 
uous Republican Senators have announced 
that they shall move to repeal, and upon 
which the New York Convention has espe- 
cially requested the Senators of the State t 
take action. 

“salary grab.” 


0 
That measure is the familiar 
Maine began the denunc ia- 
tion, and New York in due order concludes 
it. Members of Congress should understand 
that they can not avoid the qnestion, and 
that their votes will be watched very much 
more closely than they were last spring when 
the bill was passed. There are undoubtedly 
some eminent Republicans who think tl at 
the hostility to the “grab” is mere “gag” 
and “ Buncombe,” that the emphasis which 
has been laid upon it only shows how littl 
real ground of opposition there is to the 
party, and who regard the resolutions of the 
different 
sions to a contemptible public clamor. 

But this is a in the 
party There is a general conviction 
that the great principles of the Republican 
party have been approved, and Republican 
administration is therefore more strictly 
scrutinized. It is feared by many that the 
fepublican party has inherited some of the 
old Whig tendency toward a generous and 
liberal public policy, and that, in a time of 
an unsound financial which fosters 
speculation, and with the great increase of 
illicit opportunity offered by the vast ex- 
pansion of the civil service, there is 
gerous inclination to loose if not dishonest 
administration. In this situation the dom- 
inant party can do nothing so wise as to 
show an example of the most rigid regard 
for economy and retrenchment. The recent 
financial troubles leave a lurking uneasiness 
in the public mind. Capital will fear, and 
labor will suffer, during the winter; and 
should Congress exhibit a profuse and lav- 
ish disposition, the Republican party would 
If, on the 
other hand, it should begin by removing the 
scandal of the last Congress, and continue 
by sternly rejecting jobs called improve- 
ments, it would at once commend itself to 
the hearty sympathy and support of every 
honest man, and vindicate the good name of 
the party. 

“ Corruption wins not more than honesty.” 
It is as true in politics as in every other de- 
partment of human activity. When corrup- 
tion begins in a party, when those who are 


conventions as nece ssary conces- 


Serious error, even 


vicw. 





basis 


a dan- 


be called to the severest account. 


unworthy representatives of the party prin- 
ciple 
betray 


become its leaders, and its measures 


the and 
power, the party begins to decline. 


insolence of 
If to- 
day there are many Republicans who look 


recklessness 


gravely upon their party prospects,*it is be 
‘cause they see it apparently identified w ith 
It is 
no answer to such Republicans to say that 
there 


certain unworthy men and measures. 


are bad men in all parties, and espe 
} 


cially in one 80 supreme, That is freely ad 
mitted. No party ought to be judged by its 
worst members But when those who are 


not the best control a party, and when the 
best can not honestly defend its measures, 
it is idle to suppose that it w ill not be judged 
We do 
not savy that such is the present condition 
of the Republican party. But there 1s no 


sincere Republican who reads these words 


by those men and those measures. 


who does not see much in the party tenden 
cy that makes him restless and appr hen- 
sive. 

Nothing, we say again, could do more to 
dissipate such feelings, which are not base- 
less fancies, than a plain and vigorous reso 
lution in the Republican majority in Con 
gress to put down extravagance and ee. 


action of Congress must repress, not foster, 


Recent events warn us to moderation 


speculation. Its legislation should regard 
great pring iples, not spec ial interests rhe 
money which has been taken from t lreas- 
ury under the “salary-grab” amendment 
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Notwithstanding the mazes, involutions. 
com] ited connections, and allusions of Dg 
QUINCEY, apparently indicating great delibera 
tion in composition, he was really one of the 
most off-hand of writers. When the mood of 
composition came, he sat down at once, scrawled 
With great rapidity in his shaky handwriting, 
ps after page, without taking the trouble to 





threw the 
der one by one, and 
upon expression 


written sheets over his shoul 
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all collected now in volumes—this hasty scraw] 
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with avidity. 
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THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 


In our last issue we introd iced to our read- 


ers some of the representatives of our own 
branch of the Evangelical Alliance. In the 
present issue we present on a doubie page the 
most distinguished visitors from abroad 

From England we have the representative 


of the Anglican communion the Ve 








Dean of Canterbury, a noted the logian and tru- 
ly liberal-minded divine. Dr. Rospert Payni 
SmitH was born in the county of Gloucester 
England, in November, 1818, was educated 
Pembroke College, Oxford, where he gradu: 

in 1841, and obtained the Bod (sanskri 

the Pusey and Ellerton (Hebi Uni ty 
schol urships. He was ordained for the Church 


In 





and rapidly rose to ms Of prominence 








1865 he was called to the Regius Professorship 
of Divinity at Oxford Universi and in Janu 
ary, 1871, he iS | moted to the distinguished 
1 responsible position w h he now holds, as 
iwcessor to the celebrated Dr. ALForpD Dean 
Smiru has published numerous works, and is 


tished as one of Britain’s greatest Orient- 


Lord AtFrep ( 
Duke of Marlborou 


was educated at the 


HURCHILL, brot 
rm in 1824, 
Military College 


was vO 


Sandhurst 





His lordship served in the army from 1842 to 
1848, and sat in the House of Commons as 
member for Woodstock from 1845 to 1847, and 
again from 1859 to 1865 He was chairman 
of the African Aid Society, which proposed the 
establishment of free colonies of American ne 


In cor 


abandone l, 


mast of Africa 


the scheme 


groes on the ce 


isecuence 
i 


of our civil wat was and 


has never been revived 
Another distinguished v 

the Re 

born March 21, 


and was educat 


isitor from England is 
LeEATHES He was 
1, England, 


STANLEY 








e Cambridge 
was orduined in curate su 
cessively of St n bury, St. Luke's, 
serwi k street nd St. Jame W estminste 
In 1863 he succeeded Dr. M‘Caut as Professor 
of Hebrew i Ki s (i llege, London He was 
appointed by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
Bovl Lecture n 1867, ind held this office 
until 1870 He became minister of St. Philip's 
in 1869, and continue 1 this posi lie is 
also a membe f the Old ‘Testament Committee 
of Bible Revision 

he British Varliament i 
Alliance by Cuanzies Regen, 
Rev. Dr. ANDrEw Reep, wa 
benefactors of the human 1 
seems to have fallen worthily pon | so 
who, though a layman, is largely identified wit! 
all manner of Christian work He is presi 
dent of the Sunday-school Union of England 
and Wales, vice-chairman of the London School 
Board, and a leading member and worker in the 
sritish branch of the Evangelical lhance In 
Parliament Mr. Reep, who now in his fifty 
third vear, represents the largest metropolitan 


constituency in England, and is an inde pendent 


supporter of Mr. GLADSTONE 


The Rev. James Davis is secretary of the 
British organization of the Evangelical All 
ance He was born June 1, 1812, in the 


eounty of Kent, England, and was educated at 
Cheshunt College, an 
Lady Huntry@pon, the 
of WHITEFIELD. 

Mi 


institution endowed by 
noted friend and 


Immediately afte iduation 


patron 


Davis was ordained minister over a congre 
gation in Norfolk, and s ibseq ently was called 
to London, where he preached f everal years 
He then removed to Rochester, and during his 
residence there was invited to become se tary 
of the British Alliance This office he h I l 
for the last fifteen years 

The Indepen lents of England are w hily 
represented by the Rev. WinitamM SrovuGuron, 
LD.D., one of the most learned of British eolo 
gians. He was born at Ne h, England, in 


1807, and graduated at 


d mm, in 1832 In the eur 10 tg is 
ordained over the Congrega 1 church in 
Windso1 In 1844 he accept i call to Ken 
sington as succe to the eno i Dr 
VAUGHAN In 1855 he was elected chai 
man of the Congregational Uni f | land 
and Wales, and delivered what i a 1 the 





** Congregational Lecture l lhe Ages of 
Christendom He | traveled extensively in 
the East He is prolific as an aut! Nearly 
every year since 1852 he Is ¢ efore the 
public with some valuable lit y prod " 
His latest and ablest work is sf $i tcal 
H story of Engla l 

The Rev. James H. Riee, D.D., one of the 
most celebrated literati of the Methodists, was 
born early in 1821, at Newcastle-on-Tyne, En 


gland, was educated at gswood School, 
l'! lai \ 
with those who aimed at 


onsolidate 


entered the ministry in 


identified in labor 


to define, liberalize, 

English Methodism, Dr. Rice f 
for numerous contribut 
his Church, and for 


measures ind ¢ 


und 


ns ro the periodicals of 


time also 


the publication of several 
valuable works. He is best known in this 
country by his editorial connection with the 
London Quarterly Revieu For the last five 


years Dr. Rice has been principal of the Wes 
leyan Normal College, Westminster, and for some 
three years a member of the London School 
Board. He is constantly before the public as an 
advocate of Joun Stuart MILt’s views on na- 
tional education, and is rigorously opposed to 
all government grants and direct interference in 
churches and schools 

‘The Baptists of England are ably represented 
by that truly catholic-minded man, the 
Joun Anocus, D.D. He was born at Bolam, 
Northemberland, January 16, 1816, was edu- 
cated at King’s College, Stepney College, and at 
the University of Edinburgh, where he graduated 
in 1836, Shertly after he became pastor of the 


Rev, 


. 


| 
| 
} 
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Baptist church in New Park Street, South- 
wark, and while in this position answered Dr. 
CHALMERS’S views on the question of church es- 
tablishments. In 1840 he was appointea secre 
tary of the Baptist Missionary Society, and in 
1849 lected president of Stepney Col 
lege, removed te Regent’s Park. Dr 
AnGus has been for several years English exam 


he was ¢ 
afterward 
iner in the University of London and the Indian 
1 is a member of the English Bi- 

vision Company. 
Free Church of Scotland has favored us 
with its ablest champion, the Rev. WiLttiam Ar- 
He born in Perthshire, Scot- 


1808, was educated at Glasgow Cx 


civil service, at 


was 


land, in 





ordained in 1839, and identified with the move 
ment that resulted in the founding of the Free 
Church (184% In 1863 he removed to Edin- 


His church 
attended by Americans, and they 
speak highly of his friendship for us 

The Rey. Ropert Knox, D.D., 
shining lights of Protestant Ireland, 


, and there resides at present. 
is frequently 
of 


was born in 


one the 


the county of Tyrone in 1817; was educated at 
Glasgow College, and after. graduation acted as 


Presbyte 
then became pastor 
brief stay was called to his present charge at 
Dr. Knox is assiduous in labors for the 
of all Presbyterian bodies, and in behalf 
mission work 


From 


wol 


Ireland ; 


after a 


in Southern 
Coleraine, and 


lan missionary 


in 


all 


him whom the 
wwledges the greatest theologian of 
this age, the Rev. Professor Isaac Avucusr Dor- 
ner, D.D., of Berl 


Germany we have 


d ack 
1 University. He was born 
in Wiirtemberg June 20, 1809 : was educated at 
riibingen, subsequently visited Holland and En 
ied in succession the 
libingen 38), Kiel 
(1840), 1849), and 
DORNER'S most important works are 


gland, and has since occu; 


Murs of ivinity at 





Konigsberg sonn 


Di 





he Hist y of the Devel pment of the Do ine 
of the Pers f Christ, and a History of Prot 
estant The jy, now publishing in an English 
dress 

In these days of tionalistic extravagance it 


abiest 


a German the 
Dr. ¢ 


is quite surprising to find 


modern apologist of Christian HRIST- 


Lies is a native of Wirtemberg, and was born 
in 1833; graduated at Tiibingen University in 
1855 taught several years in France then re 
moved to Isl ngton Lond n, and there organized 


During his stay 
he delivered a course of apologetic 
Hall, 


pdern 


i church 


London 


afterward 
Doubt 
tures made him famous 


published 
ind Christian 
In 
shafen, in his na 
and there labored in the pastorate 





35> he was called to Friedricl 
> country 
until 1868, when he went to Bonn as Professor 
of ‘Theology and University Preacher. 


The Rev. W. Krarrt, D.D., also professor 


at Bonn, was born at Cologne, on the Rhine, in 
1821, and was educated at the universities of 
Bonn, Berlin, and Erlangen. He traveled for 
two years in Egypt and Palestine, investigating 


Biblical antiquities 
i 
} 


rhe important results of 
3 researches are embodied in his Topography 
of Jerusalem In 1849 he was called 
He is now engaged on a Church His 
Race His intimate 
sishop Remnkens and other Old 


and Sinat, 
to Bonn 
tory of the 


relations with 


Anglo-Saxon 
Catholic leaders gave an additional weight to his 
on The V ind the Old 
vement, read before the Alliance. 
Hermann F. A, KRUMMACHER is & 
of a family well known among all Chris 
His father, the Rev 


able paper itican Counci 
Cathol M 

lhe Rev 
mem be! 
Emit KRUMMACHER, 
is a brother of the world-renowned pulpit orator, 
Frieprica WILHELM, 
rg, Prussia, 


He was born in 1828 
was educated at Halle, 


and since 1854 has preached at Brandenburg 





The Rev. Conen Stuart, our only Dutch vis 
of rare attainments, and distingu sh- 
al world. He born at 
was educated at the Ainste1 
and entered the ministry in 1847 
French people, in whom we Americans 

known to take a lively 
sent one of the ablest pleaders, the Rev. Georat 
Fiscu, D.D., of Paris 
Switzerland July 6, 1814, and was educated in 


t 


itor, is a man 
ed in the theologi 
1824, 


sity, 


was 
Rotterdam in 
dam Univer 

Ihe 
are interest, have 
He was born in French 


he Academy of Lausanne. He has occupied 
At Lyons he was 
the successor of the celebrated French pulpit or- 
ator, ADoLPH Monop. Dr. Fiscu is the found- 


er of a French alliance which started as early as 


several responsible positions 


He is at present colleague of PresseNsE 
at the Collegiate Church in Paris, and president 
Free Church of France. 

Professor Fretrx Bovet, a representative of 
the Swiss Protestants, was born at Neufchatel in 
1824, and is now Professor of Exegetical Theol- 
} 


oO his 


g alma mater, the college of his native 
place He is the author of a life of Count Z1n- 
ZENDORF, Which has been translated into En 

His Zravels in the Holy Land 
s translated into Dutch, Swed- 
ind Itali 

zerland’s greatest pulpit orators, 

CouLtn, was born at Geneva No 
1828. He was ordained to the min 
and after traveling for some time 
in England, Scotland, and Germany, settled at 
Genthod, on the shores of the Lake of Geneva, 
where he now He has published nu- 
merous works. 

From the far East the sixth Conference wel 
comed the Rev. NARAYAN SHESHADRI, a native 
minister from Bombay, who was before conver- 
a Mahratta Brahman. He accepted Chris- 
tianity while at one of the mission schools study 
ing k.nglish with a view for preferment in the 
government service, After a complete course 
in theology he was licensed to preach in 1851, 
in 1854 became a missionary of the Free Church 
of Scotland, and has since been engaged in ardu- 
ous and successful work among his countrymen. 
From Italy we have Signor Matr£o Procuet, 


vy in 


glish and Dutch 
Paris, 1861) wa 
ish, German, 

One of Swi 


Dr. F 


vember 17, 


in. 
the Rev 


istry in 1852, 


resides. 


sion 














who is president of the Waldensian Missions. | 
He was born in Piedmont, Northern Italy, in 
1822, and was ordained a Waldensian minister 
in 1862. 

From Spain we have the Rev. Anronto Car- 
RASCO, @ Roman Catholic convert to the Prot- 
estunt cause in the Iberian peninsula. Under 
the reign of ex-Queen IsaBELLA he was impris- 
oned and condemned to the galleys for nine 
years because he had dared to preach Protestant 
He is now the pastor of a church at 
Madrid counting 491 members. 


doctrines. 


TAKEN AT THE FLOOD. 


By MISS BRADDON, 


Avrnor or “ StranGens anp Prieetms,” “ Lapy Aup- 


Ley’s Sxoget,” “Tue Loves or AgpEn,” Etc, 
a 
CHAPTER V 
HOW IT CAME TO PASS 


Dean Hovse, which had belonged for the last 
twenty years to the Standens, lay about half a 
mile from Hedingham, and the land belonging 
to it was in another parish, although the Stan- 
dens were always considered Hedingham people. 
They had their pew in Hedingham church, which | 


had not yet been restored in the modern-mediz- 
val style of open oak seats 
all Hedingham charities ; 
ed to Hedingham 

The house, which had 
the First's time, was big 
imposing 
bricks with the red, and there 
-ved the gene ral red 1€58 ; 


They subscribed to 
and, in a word, belong 


been built in George 
and square, and red and 
There was some mixture of yellow 
stone dress- 
but for 
all that Dean House was essentially a red house, 
and, of the { 

le of it—for this part of England is all hill 

spot of « 


were 


ings which relic 





een from one hills that rose on ev- 





made a giowing 


ound of greenery 


olor against 





three rows of 


of three 


There 


were ws, seven 


each row; a centre windows, and a 
wing on each side 


tad } 
iInted 


The topmost row was sur- 


m< yy a handsome cornice and ston 


nent, which gave a 


1 mansion, and testified to the ¢ 


certain grande 


grave sol 


mind of the wealthy dean who built the house 

planted the three cedars that spread their dark 
branches above the wide s th lawn, and laid 
down the turf of those two long bowling-alleys 
which terminated in a grassy mound, planted 
with obelisk-shaped cypresses at the four cor 


ners, and « vyned summer-house of the 


Hig! 


Dean H e was not enshrined in the aristo- 
cratic seclusion of a park, like Perriam Place, 
for instance, whose sombre walls the eve of man 


listance, & li 


only beheld dimly in the 
tary and unapproacl 
Dean House fronted the high-road en 
to the publi florid work 
of a handsome gate. e-paved walk led 
sre the blaze of huge 





is & Magician's palace 
and Was Of} 
gaze athwart 


A ston 


across the front garden, w 


iron 





scarlet geraniums in huge green tubs was almost 
painful to behold on a hot summer's day No 
one had ever seen a yellow leaf on those gerani 
Indeed, 


to discover any 


ums after eight o'clock in the morning 


one must needs be riser 
trace of ne 


House 


into abnormal vigilance, and whatever sickly 


an early 





ect or decay in the gardens of Dean 
The two old ga leners had been trained 
leaf or seeding blossom escaped their eyes was 
cropped by the stout garden scissors with which 
Mrs. Standen armed herself when she made her 
mo round of 
formed daily 
The stone-] 
flight of sl 
there were half-gla aoors opening int the hall 
half hall, 
mmanding a 


ning inspection—a duty she ner- 


regardiess of weather 
ved walk terminated in a broad 
at tl f whict 


sllow stone steps, e top « 


Ihis was 





a spacious artment, 


lor 
i0r, ¢ 


billiard-room, or summer pat 


viing-ali 


ivilion at the end thereof 


fine view of the flower g len and bo ey 


High Dutch ps 


The lawn with the ceda 


with the 


$s was at one end of the 


house, facing the five long windows of the draw- 
ing-room The dean had taken care that his 
house should be agreeable to look at on every 
side. There were no ugly bits, no ungainly out 


buildings. Even the kitchen wing was a hand 


some piece of masonry, looking out upon a wide 
the a long low 


range of buildings in the same style as 


court-yard. and facing stables, 
house, 

rhe billiard-table was a reli 
Standen. Mrs 
sented to buy 


of the late Mr. 
Standen would never have con- 


such a thing, even for a beloved 





only son. Indeed, she could not quite conquer 
the idea that the game of billiards was sinful. 
But the best men have their weaknesses, and 
Mr. Standen, the banker, had liked billiards. 


His 


year 


deat! 


8s of age, and just 


untimely he had died at fifty-five 
seven years after his mar- 
made the billiard-table sacred. His wid 
ow would not bring herself to part with any 
thing that had belonged to him, or even to put 
it away ignominiously in an empty coach-house 
So there the billiard-table remained, and Edmund 
Standen played on it under the same hanging car- 
cel lamp that had lighted his father. He would 
have taught Esther Rochdale to play, and thus 
secured an opponent on the premises, but against 
this his mother put her veto with uncompromis- 
ing severity. Billiards for a man might be tol- 
erable, if indulged in with moderation. But for 
a woman- Only by a shiver of horror did 
Mrs. Standen conclude the sentence Esther 
sighed and obeyed, as she always obeyed her 
adopted mother. But in her heart of hearts she 
had a hankering for billiards. 

The furniture of Dean House was like the 
geraniums in the fore-court and the flowers in 


riage 


en = 





the flower garden. Dust was a thing unknown, 
a rickety chair, or a scratch upon the polished 


9~ 


20, 





Octo 3F » 

[OctoBEr 25, 1873 
tables anil sideboards, had never been seen by th 
Visitor’s inquiring eye. The furniture was. a 























‘a 
fashioned without beit antique. It helen 
to that period of universal clum 8 the ka 
ginving of this century, when the n f Pi: 
were busy with thoughts and fears Nie 
wars, and art and beauty had in a m ts: . 
to sleep all over Europe—witness the fares: 
of the first French Empire Index 

to have taken a nap almost as long 

ing Beautys mag slumber, bef 

awakening of the G evival 

dens furniture, of which she w 

proud, was ineflably ug Every thing 
squares or pal Ulelogr Y ( j ; 


have found Hogarth’s line of beaut 
house. Ti 





-_ ‘ 
é dark hues of old Spanis! 














and rose-wood prevailed every wher 9 a 
lieved here and there by at of clumsy ee 
moulding on a chiffonier, or the ! rass } ee 
of a chest of drawers. rhe bedst ads were a 
awe-inspiring tour-posters, shrouded | \ ir ‘ 
nous curtains of drab or green damask. y . 
which a man might have made himself a we 
mitage, where to end his days, remote from the 
eye of his fellow-men . 

‘The drawing-room, a fine ap: ‘tment, { foes 
long, was furnished en suite with ponderous ros, 
wood tables, rose-wor d hiffoniers rose-wood 
sofas flat against the walls, with square backs 
and square arms, and a general hardness of as. 
pect. A cool-looking, washed-out chintz shroud. 
ed the splendor of the crimson tabouret ¢ vie 
save on festive occasions (rig : 
curtains fell in long straight folds be 


tall windows No work of art re 
flowered 1 per white 
] 


somewhat tarnished with lon 


expanse ol 
gy wea 


expensive that it was supp sed to | 


eration or so One tall glass over 














piece reflected the empty walls and 
the garden through an opposite 
small low glasses over the chiffoniers duplicated 
the prim rows of Pekin-China cups ar ‘ 3 
and be-dragoned bowls, and bottle-shaped ts. 
The rose-wood tables were adorned w such an- 
cient trifles as are preserved by in old 
country-houses. An oblong vol ngrav 
ings e Beaut ee bri ied 
with faded blue ril 8 A k f the 
year 35, which opened of itself at a poem by 
L. E. L. A knitting box i Tunbridge wa 2, 
an inkstand of Derbyshire spar, a letter-weight 
of Cornish serpentine—relics of Mr 1 Mrs 
Standen’s wedding-tour. <A blotting-book work- 
ed in satin stitch, the silks faded to palest 
salrrons and faintest grays A set of Indian 
chessmen, presented by that generous Anglo-In 
dian kinsman which almost « res} tabie 
family possesses 

In spite of the ugliness and clumsiness of the 
furniture the room was | I even 
pleasant space and light go for so n and 
the dean had spared no e se in tl y of 
wood-work or ca ing rhe low d bie d | 
were of solid mahogany, surt inted by garlands 
of fruits and flowers designed by no mean artist, 
The cornice of the room was in itself a work of 
art. Mrs. Standen’s drawing-room had a l, 
airy look in summer, a cheering warmth in win- 
ter, and outside those long windows appeared 
the smoothest of lawns, shaded by t noblest 
of trees. Reared in such a home as Dean House, 


for Mr 
deny that his lines had been cast in pl 


it would have been difficult Standen to 


places. Yet, so perverse is human nature, 


hable 





were seasons when the irreproa propriety, 
the undeviating order of his home almost wor- 
ried this young man, when he felt, tempted, no 
doubt, by some Satanic influence, a wild yea 

ing for 


even a draught from the fiery chalice of 


a taste of some less perfect domesticity, 


mian ile, 














The servants were al 1 servants, t 
Mrs. Standen, serv 1 } 
for twenty years ¢ her ways 
and might be relie« me thing 
always in precisely th é Phere 
was no preliminary skirmishing \ Mrs 
Standen entertained compan rhe largest 
ner-party t flutter the ser t 
model hot I'he parlor-maid knew eve 
shelf in the spacious chit i closets, where t old 
Worcester dinner-set +, splendid in purple and 
gold, and the Crown Derby dessert-service 
laid out in state, as it were. She knew all abou 
the best diamond-cut glass, knew exactly what 
her mistress desire so that Mrs. Sta j 
no more trouble than if she had been a « ness 
with an establishment of fifty servants 





To middle age the serenity of s a lite 
most enough for conte but youth is ay 
volt against this calm beati and tl 
moments when Edmund Standen felt t 
slee} y, monotonous existence had gone 





tle too long. The four vears which | nt on 
the Continent as a student at a Gert niver- 
sity, and ¢ is a Wa er amor fa 
mous Ci id ving the mans 





apprenticeship to Art and Beauty, made the only 
break in his hi 
days sometimes with a s 
of his manhood, and th 
riotous fellow 





He looked back at his college 





glory 





students with whom w 
long nights had passed so swiftly in the wine 
shops of Heidelberg, thought of vacation tou 
in the Black Forest, and the various dissipations 
of that foreign life of which Mrs. Standen had 
but the vaguest idea. Had he any right to be 
dissatisfied with his life when his mother loved 
ea 


reckless, 





him so fondly, when his wishes and his fanc 
were always considered by her, when the grave, 
noble face brightened at his coming, « 
he would, and the quiet voice was always tencet 
tohim? He said himself that he had no right 


to wish for any wider life than that of Dean 


en 


ome wh 


he 
House, and that his chief duty only was to be 
good son. 
TT, , } 
This was before that fatal hour in h he 
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the afte no! 
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» love with Svlvia Carew. He had been | ly mended white gown which became her so ad- | and the prosy, conversational meanderings of | ** What, did you never hear of a gentleman in 



































1 by the fel 4 ing about Hedingham one bright April | mirably He only knew that was lovelier | Mr. ‘Toynbee and the curate, had goaded Mr reduced circumstances 
4&8 oid. wee id found himself, half an hour before than any living, breathing woman he had eve mManden 3 t to ma s ie felt that it ** Rarely of y gentleman | g so obscure a 
1On Tad Su ua’ _ . ¢ } ‘ 9 ry ‘ ld + , 3 \W ’ ‘ ‘ uw rey me € | V ‘ ‘ 

q fernoon sé ice, 1n ti shady old ch see a reminisce r SY 1 of picture | t | i ) us ew some § re . 
the be se ew e generations of arte 1 Mt lens rathe an a cre e of mortal ! | eve : the lhere wa iderness } pref 5 a eved Mrs 

Mer yard, ** - ‘ l } that } tt ‘ 

men ; recorded their respectability in substantial I know Miss R said | in that sacre e as his lips er Fe S 

great ‘ileclass head-stones, It was only of late | Sylvia, ** but I don’t ‘ I va t vou, Edmund,” an Y e f f pr e. mot cried 
do a ake oe s had risen to place ve t fore Edmund another swered Mrs. St le \ a look of } ] ' ke PF . 

J . eere. in Hedingham A é genera 1, she murmure yon, and W é you be it me It is t} e. | netines 

seems 4 . t \ rd «bes S wer vay with he efi K st sift spe I t a the ng 1 l I t e ‘ o 2 2 
Sl eons DacK \ 

’ . Edmut S gt fat A se ‘ meited from s sight Ke the me ot sec A ] iW 5 f | t | ‘ f r de } 

, te ' g bus ss W had given renown the that 1 ltahan pi ire W 1 her perfect face d Ay I f W reck yreck 
fst lt . l—a n of fair trang at leed,”’ s I ‘ te g | mine I ‘ F | nd out 
~What ee imund dawdled about the « ‘ eauty, with golden braided hair and liquid ha a te | i gy. s walking ‘ 

was ar we erl I r y g iti ¢ zei eves } 1 I ent st it \ es four weeks cried the 

wha ci ounare i » some hat vag , ] , I's Is} ’ k 5 ' < n W | ‘ 1 f tag } 
Hogany sit e the se of the m g se s i I } ave é I ( , 
. ‘ ¢ ght t ive bee } taking 1 that e paris | I rea j it VW I ‘ ‘ tot ‘ ‘ 
y brass : li r early dinne hich marked the i very in be fii he ‘ ! wn « 
a & ath-d it Dean House his m g he tg *N ve & “4 " ‘ it ex t 
. felt t t orderly meal, s } b ‘ is < ! are! ¢ ere h t 1 
mi- : ¢ ‘ Sa} " h Ss W t ri " ‘ 
: vet ts resemblance t reg g Y 
1 vals be a burden greater than he @ new | mutual satisi dm 8 ( for me to rea 
= aannadl es and water-mead i ere ‘ SUI ‘ to t ris | ; 
§ ap ¢ streams. staring at the water, and : ‘ t I means ‘ I I f ‘ ] eC x 
weet “ g i ere a law! ay, and ere | fauitiess | Inean as re st \ | ‘ f 

— d ¥ his rod, and sauntered tl gh t se became , thing. B t | ‘ ‘ en to netty 
- i " \ : W h seemed 1 1 ¢ lawd ftot N : , ' men , 

{ “ aS y spent this if € i with a decent show of nent ‘ the 7 ¢ , , . . 4 
ae as. sare than at his mother’s perf ay | gy summer eve x s g uy 1OW L) t to me t I 
; - hoard ere he could but repeat t $ Ss the sm gravel clos en turf, looking mu I} e talk ‘ . , , . 

, =, talk—talk kept purpose f t it his m ers ¢ n ! g g If ere f sca Mrs. \ } ‘ F ; _ 

. ez g it seemed t I nund Stande I Sst ird rose rt r 1 t rime ’ 

niin ware at t d t de te ed a leaf here t pe “Tt f e, I nd. If1 f F 4 ‘ 
we g.and yawn feebly in the long ‘ of | | t Ss a Carew f i fe f I ' , Vhat 
ee ‘ F | he 4 re for t I ‘ father s gave Iw g ‘ f 
por sO P Is ] f fF we gulate , es a eeting . gy he ¢ : . P ; ¢ . 
~ 6 e less by e ' fi aus he fluttering t f he i the te ! I y } > ‘ ed J} W Ia 

- stream f id hed elf ‘ d ident—-he : f e—tfa l l N f 6 I ° lisad 
5 rest I ed, 8 etimes f ny! Sylvia 1 he t ed to! f ‘ f fare 
: Ks H ‘ must be to be a c ire CUles t } 8 c x ‘ ! ¥ ¥ at 

° dn f He me ered ever, t t ‘ 5 a His s the first ‘ ‘ If the « P P 

; ; sed nse ior prete¢ g this try ull ell bacheior | He gt I Y l 5 eg I | g t 
i Mrs e to atte 4 e€ at the tal vi i Dut there - ate t “ ] 

Lo was lgence that would excuse s absence l f a I ha G 
” aan irom atte ‘ 50 in his anxiety t ‘ CHAPTER VI ' my t . ’ ( in| I as anot How any 

ne punctu made a e! : te I Te) ‘ ] ere ‘ ‘ t f h 

: n ee | found mealt in o MRS. STANDEN AND HER SON HAVE A FEW as : my , ’ 

I , , . A i WORDS { ‘ ' ‘ " oe ' , hie 
. . stood ope | ‘ to the Ihe Ir is f past ter k t ‘ } f I . , 
tha g Got , 3 ive departed f Le H ‘ fte t the ed from t f I I 
even cn ts ‘ . ! A M es (| ‘ re £u k i . 6 A gate thie ; i I f I I 
. ; scre $ ed f ‘ im r ‘ | € it ‘ yea 
: ya ' He 1 That I i . 
, ; te * s g ard; a t f not a ba ‘ f | . t \ e that 
‘ sens j I \ H gubalus Rege Philip of O 8 tes | P . y I o 

. . o ma st love é epared f is g e ¢ é ’ b 

re \ tracted him to | Hedingham knows pre ell 1 ‘ M l ‘ > te 
7 é this 1 f Aw a 1! I ( } t ' r 
act gag t 1 ew 1 efore the é me t es | \ \ 

H mi . gt etl Cat I have taken a litt he tw t ; } s th es gn ; 
nden to This was S i Carew Lhe perfect face the t g-out |} t ‘ visite I Y \ t 8 or , 
4 ree er { i m t t festal aunent ‘ the ge j f } H eve | ty ve I 
senile It wa ne |} a vded g , Stande Mr. ‘Tovnbe Mr. Hi t the t One i k } ' f { . . 
st Ww " t cre Ss ‘ nd niu I e ta s | nig ‘ e t Lulk t ] 

. ‘ t € 4 less 1 ut { nse ati er the lare f 1 " } r ma. 4 : yw " 
, fi ‘ e melody i fee Then tl ‘ met it ‘ 5 | " ‘ ! M S , ; . I k 
antisien tang mus f an a that smites t lrawing-room for tea and a e! ‘ f f { , : . 
‘RB ey have simpered tl | il of r eve ' 

He ‘ x f the I I mazourkas they € eard a ¢ u i < t - } . 
e ¢ stand in vay and mes since ( tr $ | nm the fA ¢ 
K at I zi € I ed, delig ea witli Tit the f I i ‘ k f 3 ‘ rT . 
. see {t r vel D r vl nb t su I I sast et tun - 
shine Sibyl 3 isn t the cha 1 y little dinners " . ‘ ‘ 
. . f W . ° If there is tena mare the sher that ° . . ' 
re . l eft t beautiful t e. the seems t lav f 3 it ere. f » f y ¢ tes f g 
t as tie esag rt des y a arty The gue Q Mrs i ] 
ey 4 g stie ul € € ana, ¢ 1 h ) n pe ps S t It \ | } 
— aged that frend smile, Edmund Stande ull the same, drops off. Feelings t ' ' ful t Pea , { ‘ ‘ 
nie and ssed the threshold 1 in repre r tl ‘ f f ‘ fully I t I 
oan The catec! was f ed. Miss Carew’s | existe spring k uy = ole he nd ges snail é , ep 

' pups had st ed t g he answers t ‘ i I tches e be battene s 1 } t t I I b ‘ in f 

. ‘ those world-k n inte gat ni more awh er that dark I ‘ kee r " be d é t ‘ hat t ) i 
i wardivy and honpeles tha re s it l ly S ‘ } | f P el wm fa { 
fessed that Miss ( ; the S \ } er KR é ‘ fatis ‘ gt I ‘ 

6. te of 8 vas always more k t good-nigit ‘ dt F y me . —_— . . . . M ” , 
ptt a SS€s but then, as S L ary i, the t e guests were gone ty f nuT t . Not r | ‘ , II ' P ' } 

» were ¥ K the othe s € sal and I hope y t r ft I fe f But | fe y ‘ 
that this langht for their own ple e, a " for you re k pale a ‘ ] ma t 3 I I e—non 

» lit- Stives on their success as te é sun to-day was t m f Andt ‘ PF ‘ es t mak t mar 
ton she It had bee agreed | f go that I 1 BB eu ‘ 
Tf. all her protectress Aur I juice ' I f ' Let t ‘ 
fa vsy had Mrs. Stands been as at t M ' ast 6 I I 
panies | ng | phan. vet she i . > thee of ' p ung ‘ 
I ept those of her ] i I al rea M 6 of t 
, f é name its full sweetness. f f \ < t é t ‘ t t whe eis 4 
thos kes he daughter w had 1 for rr g the d ty f { fortune a t gratif , 
wx @ herself new ties and a 1 I hea On 1 e. at least. we 5 eames ate | , » hedeatad 

» wine tead of hearts Edmund . i t Ss t y Vi t } ¢ P f She av 

n tours ist ld not for the w i vyned t t The B t 18 f y as a y n . esol } the 1 ‘ 
sipations 1 ana ntiment, setting her face aS sie if t the west of Engla {s great a hee t t } his 
" ion had sentimentality ; nevertheless, this was the fe f M Sta ud heen a Miss Bossine That he en f had f e of the 

fancies l **The sun was | fu but I ‘ tn ] e W este ¢ ne @ ¢ fA ‘ ‘ er She LW 

grave, but I | that,” said Mrs. Stande ith an invol iry | D t ce f eB ‘ t f ‘ ‘ never me t 

me when RI at her sor Like the plestones e Trela - nee that wh . 
vs tender I at was it that bored you to-da f it wae I supy re} i Edm f B ‘ ad never me ‘ her daug 
no right I e heat, mother?” asked Edmund, when when we come to names, Carew is as good as te t the t of he 
of Dean introduce himself to the young lady i was gone 7 She had only striven to stand between } nd 
5 to bes ereditable manner He had no doubt that she Those troublesome emotions would not he A ve good name for t @ ta whom it } and a passion which that keen instinct of mat 

Was a | dy, even in the Hedingliam sense of the | kept any longer under the hatches The long g But I s ild question a parish 0) nal love told her wv ld be fatal 
1 be Word, Tle saw no signs of poverty in that neat- | dull evening, enforced severance from Sylvia, | master’s right to it, j [To BE CONTINUEZ 
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THE EVACUATION OF VERDUN. 
Ir would have indicated a greater nobleness 


than pe haps we have any right to expr f. « f the Verdunites 
than hed | ° 

. of the departure , 
they had fr unkly acknowledged that the unpleas to it in little h 
. . ‘ i 


ant task of occupation had been acconmlished | We have kn 


the ev 





A 


Maggy, 
f \ jee 





a) , 


Niet ean \ 


CR AASAANNEUNNDES. 








with humanity, and even kindness Instead of to act in a ve sim aes 
this, the people, conceiving, no doubt, that they hich they had be ton 
Were posing in the most magnificent man be been temporarily se 
fore the eves of France and Europe, treated the caste Phe gate in the sketel 
departing Prussians with a studied sulky silence France, by wl | h 
and as soon as thev were out of the gates irst ' The midd { a 
into ecstasies of hilarity, accompanied | local revenue collect et 
versal eruption of tricolor ribbons. Phe joy inhabitants in ordinary dress. 


thus felt was natural enough, but w« 
help thinking the burning of the Prussian sen 
try-boxes rather childish 
of chara ter on the part of the peo} le of Verdun depicted in the sketch 


nor does the incident 
below raise « 
They swept up the stray 
e Germau troops, | lett behind by the Prussians, and then set alight 
ps, styling this the purifying fire 


HARPER'S 


ur estimate 


ywn a party of Brahmins in Bengal 





| German troops was undoubtedly a source of great 
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rhe long oc¢ upation of French territory by | or near the largest village in the county, and the 


people me in crowds, from near and far. to 

| €xasperation and humiliation to the country, and take part in the festivities of the occasion. Per 
has let ellind a sense of wrong and hatred whic} haps the most et able time is that selected by 
may not be eradicated in generati : I less our art ind so graph ully depicted in the il 
the nalional sentiment shall be cor oned bY ¢ iustratior 1} page Y45 the return from the fair 
wise.and moderat £ ernment, France and (sé ounds when every body feels in the best of 
many may again become involved in war, | humor, and those who have come in « arriages o1 


Sale! vy WI ! it \ 
a 


| 





THE STREETS OF VERDUN 


IFYING 


BY THE GERMANS—PUR 


FRANCI 


UATION O! 


EVA‘ 











THE RETURN FROM THE FAIR. | )agens Daven 


A GREAT t ] ‘ ’ round i ‘ n and hilarit f such a ene will 1 


farn implements nad th | t 
{ the land, are displayed in com t t irtist f 1 ry pl int ie 


for the award of prizes. It is generally he ' of the humorous aspect of the fai 
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THE EMIGRANT WAGON. y aitnough the vulture can see to an enormous 
| distance, and with great clearness, it can see nel 


Last week we gave a double page illustration 
of the a New 


interior of York emigrants’ board 


ing-house; this week we give, on page 940, 
picture showing the way in which emigrants are 


conveved from Castle Garden or their boarding 
I railway station on setting out foi 
the permanent h mes in the West or South 
he illustration tells its own story so well that 


no furt 


ses to the 


hex explanation 1s required, 


z 
A PIECE 
ruHeRe is a regular 


the Mediterranean, 
osmy 


\9F SPONGE. 

n for sponge 
it used 
lurkey 


fishing 
and at one 


seasc 





1! time 


nearly all to got rma, > sold as’ 





sponge; but now, when the rocks of Syria and 
the Grecian Isles have been well dredged, and 
the collected spong it is shipped off at 
» for the Europea ts. We know, prin- 

ip salle by sight, two kinds of sponge—the fine, 
pr elasti and the dark, open sponge, fa 
allies to us as ** honey-comb Co the uninitia 


ted it would seem that these were the produce 
of different countries; but it is not so, for the 
two qualities are found growing t gethe r, side 





by side, upon the same rock, and are dredged 

h the same net. ‘The fishing season lasts for 
about four months, and is carried on in a rough, 
primitive fashion, but with tolerably satisfacto- 











ry results, though the thick, coarse, honey-comb 
sponge is fer inferior in commercial vaiue to its 
close-grained, firm brother, the Turkey sponge 
par excellence. 

Probably for want of research, the supply of 
sponge is almost confined to the Mediterranean 
and the West Indic Florida and the neigh 
borhood of the Bahamas form the sponge-hun 
ter's g1 yund, and it is probat ly the case that the 
turtle may make his resting-place among the 
jelly-like groves of the sponge. ‘To see the late 
contents of a case of sponge after being moisten 
ed, one is tempted into comparisons with the 
genius of the Aralian Nights who escaped from 
the vessel that bore Solomor eal—ina ch 

s the dry sponge is close, compact, and tight] 
packed in, while the ap; ition of water swells 
it outtoa large buik several times the o igini ] 
Wi e pretty good samples of this in the well 
puffed-out pieces offered for sale treet vend 

ind, by-the-w trange stories of these 
pieces of sponge are told eir being ref. 
use cleaned up for le—ta hat ve 
little foundation in fa for pieces are f 
the most part ne 

Ihe collection of sponge in the Levant is d 
nified by the title of fishing ind yu ke ¢ 
mu of the nature of the process practiced to 
obtain pearls; inasmuch as divers go down in 
some eight or ten fathoms of water, taking with 
them a triangular-shaped piece of stone to con 
quer the buoyancy. A rope is attached to this 
st , and held by compani in the boat 
Once d vn, the diver's « b) t is to wade rapidly 
to the pieces of rock bearing the growing sponge 
this he rapidity tears off, till he has as much as 
he can convenient! ry, or till his power of 
remaining below is exhausted, when he pulls his 
rope, and is rapidly iauled up into the boat In 
some parts of the East, though, the diving is not 
practi but the sponges are collected from 
shaliower water by means fork at the end 
of a long pole In this wa he pieces are forced 
or dragged from the rock, but very often at the 
expense of the sponge, which is thus made ra 
ged and unsalabk A similar process is follow 
ed out in the West In hes, a long fork being 


used in place of th 


THE VULTURE OR EAGLE 


RIPTURE. 


OF 


ALLvston is made in several passages to the 
swiftness of the eagle, as well as its voracity 
See, for example, a portion of David’s lame ta 
tion over the bodies of Saul and Jonathan, who, 
according to the poet's metaphor, ‘* were lovely 
and pleasant in their lives, and in their death 
they were not divided: they were swifter than 
eagles, they were stronger than lions.” The 
Chaldeans are thus alluded to by the prophet 
Jeremiah ‘Our persecutors are swifter than 
the eagles of the heavens; they pursued us upon 
the mountains, they laid wait for us in the wil 
derness” (Lamentations, iv. 19). There is some- 


the 


thing pecuiiarly appropriate in employing 


vulture as an image of strength and swiftness 
when applied to warriors, the bird being an in- 
variable attendant on the battle, and fiving to 


All 
familiar 
of 
W ruld 


at once to those 


us swiftness 
attle 
vulture 


field of death with marvel 
sed 


the 


the 
who had ever 
with the 


witne ab were 


of the 
carnage and the image which is employed 


Pp esence 


be one which commended itself 


for whom it was intended And as the earlier 
history of the Jewish nation is essentially of a 
warlike character, we can not wonder that so 
powerful and familiar an image should have been 


repeated!y introduced into the sacred 

Piere 
vigture, 
gerated, 
ordinary capacity, which is able to 


writings 


ing and wonderful as is the vision of the 
its visual powers have been much exag 

It certainly does possess a vision of no 
assume either 
or a microscopic character, 


a telescopic by means 


of a complex and marvelous structure, which can 


alter the whole shape of the organ at the will of 
the bird Not only can the eve be thus altered, 
but it changes instantaneously, so as to accom- 


modate itself to the task which it is to perform. 
A vulture, for example, sees from a vast height 
the body of a dead animal, and instantly swoops 
down upon it like an arrow from . Inor- 
der to enable the bird to see so distant an object, 


a bow. 


the eve has been exercising its telescopic powers ; 
and yet, in a second or two, when the vulture is 
close to its prey, the whole form of the eve must 
be changed, or the uld mistake its dis- 
tance, and dash itself to pieces on the ground, 


bird we 





ther so far nor so clearly as is popularly supposed 
It is true that a carca 
it will be covered with vultures, wl -h arrive from 
looking at first like tir specks in the 
scarcely perceptible even to j | eyes, 
and all directing their flight to the same point. 
*‘ Where the carcass is, there will the vultures be 
gathered together.” But although they all fly 
toward the same spot, it does not follow that tl ey 
The fact is, they 
and understand each other's movements A 
gle vulture, for sees a dead or dy 
ing sheep, and swoops down upofi it. TI! 
er vultures which are flying about in search of 


as soon as is discovered 
every side, 


alr, actice 


have all seen the same object. 
see 
sin example, 


12 O 


food, and from which the animal in question may | 
be concealed, know perfectly well that a vulture | 
soars high in the air when searching for food, | 
and only darts to the earth when it has found a 
suitable prey. They immediately 
ample, and, in their turn, are followed by othe: 
vuitures, which can see their fellows from a dis- 
tance, and know perfectly well why they 
the vult- 


fe slow its ex 


are all 
In this way all 


converging to one spot. 





ures of a neighborhood will understand, by a very 
intelligible telegraph, that a dead — of some 
animal has been found, and, aided by their won- 
derful powers of flight, will assemble over its body | 
in an almost incredibly short space of time. | 
‘ , | 
Amone the lost by the foundering of the 
steamer Jronsides, in Lake Michigan, Sept. 15 
was Mr. Joun Hires, of Milwaukee, who was 
insured against accidents under a $5000 policy 


in the Travelers Life and Accident Insurance 
Company, of Hartford. 
— 
CENTAUR LINIMENT 
Has cured more wonderful cases of rheumatism, 
aches, pains, swellings, frost- bites, caked - breasts, | 





burns, scalds, salt-rheum, etc., upon the human frame, | 
and strains, spavin, 8, etc., Upon animals in one 
year than all other pretended remedies have since the 
world began. The recipe of the Liniment and cer 


tifcates of remarkable cures accompany each bottle, 

















and will be sent gratis toany one. It is no humbug. | 
There is no pain ich it will not relieve, no ewelling 
it will not subdue, or lameness it will not cure. No | 
family or atock-owner can afford to be wit t Cen- | 
taur Liniment. White Wrapper for family use; the 
Yellow Wrapper for animals. Price 50 cents; larg | 
bottles, $1 00. J. B. Rose & Co., 53 Broadway, New 
York. Com 
Tur Fauuoe Leave vetoken approaching win 
when nothing makes a parior 60 Cheertul or a Kk 
so neat a8 a well-polished atove, and Dixon’s Vv } 
Po.twsu will do it in five minutes, without dust or 
emell. Established Forty Six Yeara rr Made | 
only ge ar ty DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jer 
Bey 4 ay, N n 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
| 
G39 Just Publishe ad: 44 | 
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' INSTRUCTION BOOK; 


THE 


SECRETS OF DRESSMAKING. 


This book 
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OI 


has been accurate and carefu pre- 











pared for the single purpose of giving minute instruc- 
tions upon every point of the TING, FITTING, 
al {MAXING.O P of Ladies hildren’s Garments 
It is clear and complete by th 1 it gives, ANY 
person can become MASTE R of the *ART” of Drese 
making. It is just su one as will be ese ene 


TED and highly-prized by ry MOTHER and « 


DRESSMAKER. It many illu f 
onr standard patterns 3 It will be mailed to any 
address upon receipt of TEN CENTS Addresa, 

A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
914 BROADWAY, 
5055. New York City. 
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TMHE best “ Evrastic Truss” in the wo s now 8 ren 
by POMEROY & CO., 744 Broadwa 
Three Dollars. ¢#7~ Write to them for full particulars 


‘URGICAL Elastic Stockings for 











Ww V and Supporting Belts, of best qna 

at POMLE RG YS, 744 Broadway, New ¥ k 
The strong point 
them is simply this the 
add 5 cents to the co 1 
shoe, and from $1 to to 
its wearing Vaiuc 








Boots and shoes should b 





worn by Mechanics and 
all who are kept indoors 
as they are not effected by 
heat or dra ht 
T Tr , 
HENRY CAP 
uiN I yi 
> ITVAT , 
Of GENEVA, 
Now has a beautiful assortment of Watches and 
Traveling Clocks of his own make, at 


No. 23 Union Square, New York, 


E. LOUPPE, Agent. 
RENEW. 


Fitherof Harper's, $,and 

Phrenological, $8, for $6 

a year; or, with Science of Health, #2, for $5 a 
year; all three, $7; by S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. ¥ 


F.J.KALDENBERG, 
of 


manufacturer of all kinds 


Meerschaum Goods & Amber 
Work Repairing, Boiling in 





Ambers, 
Box 91. 


Wax & new process, 


Circulars and Price-Lists. 


‘Send for 
Store 71 Nassau, cor, John, & 4 & 6 John 
Street, near Broadway, New York, 


&e. 


Joun P. Moore's 
cheap, accurate, 


1 aPe OSIVE BULLETS! 
Son 204 Broadway Safe, 
Sestwnstion 


6@™ Send for Circular, 
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PUTTY KNIFE, 
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Is r tool for ting glass than any thing ever 

r purpos Any child can use it. Every 

house eper, farmer, and hanic should have one 
Sent in neat box, prey aid, to any address upon receipt 

f 50 letter stamp, by ALVAN L. LOVE. 
JOY, 4 ngton Stree Boston. 

Skin Diseases a ) Spee Salty. 

Dr 1 'yke, Graduate ersity of 
Penns inia. is the I re r phys n that makes 
the treatment of Skin Diseases a specialt Those 

iw r ne t ‘ » } € 
wilt 1} first t RIM 

Skin Dis seasers and the ir ay mptoms. 

a, (Puss 3, BLACKUEADE lard, 
em in s wit! kK | - aff orehea 

| \ 3ymptoms — Blisters 

rat i . - wl rk er 
may be in the for f 8; affects a urts of t 














Darta and Tarcets. C. O Address orders t¢ 

PECK & SNYDER, 26 Nassan St.. N. ¥ 
NO not eure Dr. Tobias’ Venetian I a 

e (when first taken) ¢ ra. D hea 
Dvsentery, ¢ un, ¢ il Se 3 neas | n it 
terna rrar 1 } ss ane 
compar i ( ror R} em 
Sore 7 its B see, Old Sor } a 
Limba, Bac} st. Ext ¢ I 7 
! been war r 26 vears, and not or ¢ 
and at f it vas #10 per bott they wonld not 
‘ tit. Depot, 10 Park Place, New York 
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PERFECTIO 

'BOKER’S BITTERS 
Beware of Counterfeits, 


inventors, 


pare NTS OBTAINED for 
ut charge, C, A. Se-w, 110 Tremont 8t., 


Ww th- 
Boston. h 
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THE PERKINS & HOUSE 


SAFETY LAMPS. 


Safety Filling Cans & Lanterns, ! 
s@ FOR SALE BY DEALERS EVERY WHERE 
MANUFACTURED BY : 
CLEVELAND NON-EXPLOSIVE LAMP C0,, 

42 BARCLAY STREET, N, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, 


Safety Steam Power Ce, 


‘30 neal TLANDT ST., 
NEW YORK, 





Y ) and 


N.Y.S 


Superior Stream NGI 
ay we : E (NES Ap 
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$2 75; single A 
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Trimmings, t 





FINE FURS 





at less than manufacturers’ prices Send for Price 

List of Furs, and all kinds of Millinery Goods and 
Dress Trimmings. All orders filled with care, and 
sent C. 0. D., with the privilege of examination, 


4d TAYLOR’S BAZAR, 353 8th Ave., N.Y, City, 








M’ALLISTER’S PATENT ARTOPTICON, 

The most powerful Magic Lanterg 
ever made; with a brilliant Oll Lamp; 
fer Home, Sunday Sch oland Lectures, 
Bte reopticons, - Slides at reduced 
ible Lusiness for a man 
‘ - 8end stamp for 
-MITCHEL 1 MALLIST OR 

1 trent &t.. Philadelphia, 


HARRISON, BRADFORD, & COS 


STHEL PENS, 


l-known n 
505—75—28—20 & 22 


Factory, Mt. Vernon; Office, 75 John Street, N.Y, 


MILLS & BOLTS 





Special attenti« led to the wel 
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DEPOSIT TO-DAY, 
TRI 


THE FREEDMAN’'S SAVINGS AND TRUST CO, 
Chartered by the United States 
o. 18 5 BLEKOKER Street, New Yor 
Assets over $4,000,000, 
Al enident sam L. HA 5, Manage 
G " 37 KNEY, A ary “ VJ. 2 aaiter 


FOR ( R« 


SOLID SILVER WARE 


AT RETAIL. 


IND AR. 


my yy < Ay tae f Silver Ware at 
retail, for the Holiday trade, at No 6 Liberty Place, 
near - Maiden Lane, N. Y., Second Floor. 








More concentrated, better, and eaper than 
other. 3 r pou y sale eve vt and by 
A. GLANZ, So 94 W ew York 
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IOHN K OPPEL, Ma turer a Import 
| ' ABine RESTORED.—A ‘ REAT 
INVE I Ser tar f part s 
{EORGE JI. WOOD, Madison, It 
PERA. Field, and Marine Glasses. Barometers fore 
for measuring Mout o - ar Din} Com- 
passes ne lr Ire A at Orders 
filled m Ss S rT a W @ Ay 
Retail. Robt. Merrill & Sons, Imp't’s, 141 Water St.,» Y 
he neo ISE, HEAI TH, AMIU'SE ME? Wo 's 
4 Parlor Gymnasium, for strengt P 
ing the body. Send forcircular. 6 East 28th st . 
| J IABETES. “Constitution Water” is a por 
cure forit. Noctre,no pay. Address P.O B x 1566. 


| Wiesner PEES, &c. Dor: 
276 Dean St., Brooklyn, N.Y. “ Enough 
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VENEER CUTTING MACHINES FOR SALE. 
| ONE ROTARY MAC ew 
Cutting 4 feet long and 4 feet diameter | 
ONE SLICING 1A CHINE, 
tting 5 feet 6 i selon Seine 
Pu 


liate use Price 





t order, with ya, Shafting, 





&c. 
» in perf | 
Both Pe wr imme Address 


GEO. W. READ & CoO., 
»0 Lewis Street, E. R., New York. 


ROGERS’ 
GROUPS OF 

‘ry ry T > r 

STATUARY. 
From $10 to $25. 

“The Favored Scholar,” 

A New Group, Price $18. 

Incloge Stamp for Illustrated 
¢ ind Price-List to 
JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Ave., New Y 


‘$15 SHOT-GUN! 


or no sale, w 
to any 





low. 


Complete 







rk. 











wist barrels 


K, Po = on d 





address, t v re 

O. D., $15 00 Ac 
Dealers, 238 Main 
ip tor Circular, 


cae 
Seoost. 
Send Sta 
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THREE PLY ROOFING, 
In Use Ten Wears, 












A good artic] e, well recommended, and suitable for 
. or f fle at roofa. Send for Circular and Sam- 
Mic A ROOF ING CO., 73 Maiden Lane, N - | 
| 
You ask WHY we cans First 
Class 7 Uctave Piavos tor $290? 
We answer—Itcosts less tban $300 
»> make any $6 iano sold | 
rough Agents, a | 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


JUS 


T PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





Tristram’s Land of Moab. 
The Land of Moab: 1 
and Discoveries on the Eas 


ead 





Sea and the Jordan. By H. B. Tristram, 
M.A., , F.R.S., Hon. Canon of Dar 
ham = ith a Chapter on the Persian Palace 
of Mashita, by Jas. Ferouson, F.R.S. With 
Map and Illustrations, Crown 8vo, Cloth, 


$2 50. 

Jervey’s Christian Rhetoric. 
A System of Christian Rhet 
of Preachers and other Speakers. 

M.A., Author of “ 

Conversation,” ‘‘ P 


o, ( k th 


for the Use 
By GEORGE 
Rhet- 
rinciples of Court- 


Bo 5 
$3 50. 


an oric, 
Wixrrep Hervey, 
of 
&e. 


oric 
esy, 


Plumer’s Pastoral Theology. 


Hints and Helps in Pastoral Theology. By 
Witiiam S. Promer, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00 (Nearly Ready. ) 
Tyerman’s Oxford Methodists. 

The Oxford Methodists: Memoirs of the Rev 
Messrs. Clayton, Ingham, Gambold, Herv 
and Broughtor Biographical Notices of 
others By the Re L. Trermayx, Auth 
f‘* Life and Times of the Rev. John Wes- 
ley,” &c. With Portrai Crown 8yvo, Cloth, 


Life of Alfred Cookman. 


The Life of the Rev. Alfred Cookman By 
H. B. Ripcaway, D.D. With Portrait on 
Steel. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00 


NOVELTY 


The Best yet Invented 


; NESS PURPOSES, 

eral Job Printers. 

OVvER 8000 IN 

BENJ. 0. WOODS, Manufacturer, 
And Dealer in Every Description of 


PRINTING 


PRINTING-PRESSES, 


USE. 


MATERIAL, 


FOR AMATEUR & BUSI- 


f/ And Unsurpassed for Gen- 


849-351 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts., Boston ; Branch 
Store, 543 Broadway & 88 Mercer St WN. Y. Agents, Kel 
ly, Howell, & Ludwig, Philadelphia; A. C. Kellogg, 


Chicago, LL Send for Pamphlet. 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 


Indicate 
and are pretty mantel ornaments 
little ~- 

in stormy weather, 
make mistakes 


and they 


of $2 00 (Two), by 





ufactu 


Special bad tice to dealers. 


WEATHER HOUSES 


the changes in the weather, 


ALV AN L. LOV SIOes 


appears in fair and the man 
never 
Sent prepaid to any 
address, safely “pac ked, upon receipt 


rietor & Mar 
229 wWaskinasen St., Resten. 


"Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns 1 





are fitted with the reatest accuracy, 80 as to be 
jueted by the most inexperienced rhe bust meas 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape ar nd the b 
under the arma, across the largest part of the s} 
blades, and two hes above the f « f 
chest; and for Childrcn, straight around the | 
inder the arme 
The following Patterns are now ready 
Vol. 1V. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER N 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK ' 
GIRL’S PRINCESSE SUIT (for gir! from 2 to 
8 years 0 - 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
veara ! ™ 
s0Y'S KNEE- BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 vears old = 
FOr ms ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOURS for youth 
from $ to 15 years o 
INFANT'S W ARDROBI Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Y N et 1 Shirt 


VS WATTEAU 








Holme’s Light at Evening Time. 


Light at Evening Time: a Book of Support 
nd Comfort for the Aged. Edited by Jonny 
STANFORD Hotmer, D.D. Elegantly printed 
from large typ toned paper New Edi 
tion, with Additional Matter and Six Steel 
Plate Portraits. 4to, Cloth, 2 50. 


MUtintock & Strong’s Cyclopmdia. 








tates, on receipt of the price 





\ ia of Biblical, Theological, and Fe 
de asti al Literature. By the late Rev. Joun 
M‘Curnrock, D.D., and James Strona, S.T.D. 
With Maps and Numerous Illustrations. The 
first Five V olumes, which are now rea ly, com- 
prise the |] s A to Mc Price per Volume 
Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00; Half Morocco, 4 
$5 00 Sold by Subscription 
t Harrer & Broturrs will send either of the above 

ody mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 


LAI WRAPPER’ 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK girl from 
5 to 15 years old) 
GENTLEMAN'S SHORT DRESSING-GOWN 
AND SMOKING-CAP 
PLAIN-WAIST HOt SE DRESS, with A 
front Over-skirt and Walking t 
Vol. ¥ 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with P 
Basqne, Apron-front Over-sh 
Skirt (for zirl from 5 to 15 years old “ 
LADY'S SACQUE WRAPPER “ 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Drees Sa e, « t 
Cover, Night Sa ‘ ke Night Dress, Yok 
Chemie . awers 
TALMA, with ted Hood, Post 1 Waist, 
Ove t, and Walking Skirt 
LADY'S POSTILION BASQUE dy Aas 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT ( . 
m 4 to 13 “ 
LOUSE POLON AISI WALKING SUI “ 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress 
ing Gow 
HIGHLAND STIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) “ 
DOU BLE-BREASTED JACKET, 8t Wa 
and Knickerbockers (for boy from 5 t 0 
irs . 
BASQUE th Gre in Cape, Open-front Ove 
skirt, aud F l'rained Skirt 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT 
DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUI 
DGUBLE TALMA, APRON-FRONT AND 
LONG WALKING SKIR'1 
DOUBLE- BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 
OVER-SKIR1I i WALKING SKIRT : 
-_ IS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Ay 
nt Over-skirt Walking 8 
Dot BLE BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK 
ING SUIT 
VEST-POLONAISE WALKING SUT 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (I Neck I € 
vith Grecian Bertha, T Over-sk and 
Round Skirt 
Vol. VI 
DOLMAN ves POLONAISE STREET SUTT 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Ay f t Over-sk 
| a tnd, Walking Skirt. Sa e, § r | 
and Skirt, Basque fastens t 2 
skirt. Low-Necked Over Dress Bretelle 
" fir ¢ ym , € « 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT 
CHATELAINE REDINGOTE WALKING 
LOOSE FRONT DOUBLE-BREASTED PO 
LONAISE WALKING SUIT 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUTT 
BLOUS ILONAISE WALKING SUT! 
| LADIES’ AND MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM 
NASTIC SUTT 
PLEATED WAIST WALKING SUTT 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JOCKEY BASQUI 
} VW KING SUIT 
| ENGLISH WALKING JACKET SUIT 
— POLON AISE WALKING SUTT wit? 
| e Ba \ Sq 
rian ITTING DOUBLE-BREASTED Ki 
INGOTE, th French Round Skirt 
The P ers will send either Patt 
; ’ ¢ tof TWENTY-FIVE CI < 
Patterns will be sent for $200. Nopa B x 
ex ed, 
Ir ering, please specify the Number of paper 
t Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers su; 
at the usual disconnt 
i. HARPER & BROTHERS, New Y 
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EASY WITHOUT ANY INVESTMEN 
1 stamp, Box an New York 
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Gun'se Index to) 
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LN. ‘SOP ER & OO., 27 City Ball Square, N, ¥, 
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LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 


kate arson 


by bw comre ye D. W.C, Peters, Brevet Lt, 


Col, and Surg-on, U A. from fects diciated by bis 


sell The: ny Tavs and Aurwastic liteof Ameri:a’s 


greatest HUNTER, TRAPPLK, SCOUT and GUIDE 
ever published. It contains f i and ¢ m plete descriy 


toms o) tue Indica tribes of th ova Suess as been Kit Carson, 


who lived among them ali his e. ltgiv <0 0 full, re able account 
of the MODOCS, and the MODOC WaR Acaw kof HISTO 
RY, ney 


tisiovaluable. A grand opportunity for agents to maker 
Our illustrated cireulars cont Btete alle aE ante Write andse 
cure territory at once, DUSTIN, GILMAN & CO., Hartford, Conn 
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end their 
Inter-relations; Love, Its Laws, Power, &c 
Agents are selling from 15 to 25 copies a day, 
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TO BOOK AGENTS. 


fora Great Rook t 


w anted, a Gener 


Prof. FOWLER'S GREAT WORK 


On Manhood, Womanhood, Mutual 


( 


and 


wo send a canvassing book free to any book agent. 
Address, stating experience, & 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Pt adelphia, Pa 


hes 





Capital, “Asa We wnen Sowe Thom,” and to the ular hook ow 
for Agents who are ng irom 10 to 20 ada s¥4in5 
days—one TS im 4 days one ady 69 in 8 dave ri gents, New 
Agents, Ladieo—or anyone desiring t oy—Address, ‘ 
experience, ete A. D WORTHINGTON & CO, Hartford, Ct 
~ _ =m Subscriber desires to call the atten- 
> we 
© perienced and succesef Book 3 
D Agents t | M‘OLINT CK AND STRONG'S S 
~ CYCLOPZDIA OF BIBLICAL THEOLOG- > 
.~ ICAL, AND ECCLESIASTICAL LITERA- 
os " ~ 
mm TURE The Fifth Volume of this work ie a 
x now published Thie Cy pedia is ur ke S 
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WITH STEEL PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR BY HALPIN. 
aes Ss a 
In view of the visit of Mr. WILKIE COLLINs to this country, Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS 6 
ve the pleasure of announcing a New Library Edition of the Works of this popular novelist, 
mbellished with many illustrations by English and American artists—some of which have bee 
rawn expressly for this editien—and with a new Portrait of the author, engraved on stee 
Halpin. One volume will be issued each month until the completion of the series. The 
mvenient size of the volumes will commend this tasteful edition to the favor of American rea 
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1, Advanced Guard of Carlists in the Mountains of Montseny.—2. General Savall« Carlist Sentinel.—4. Re f Carlista by V Priesta I 1M nl 6. Kep 
Guards from Barcelona.—7. Xich de la Barraqueta, Colonel of Rep an Volunteers.—S, Specimens of Rey; in Volunteers 
THE CIVIL WAR IN SPAIN. 
THE WAR IN SPAIN. things All th 1 ands have for their advanced | legitimacy in Spain He is a strict iplit ( \BINETTY, who was killed in battle at Alpens, 
‘ guard the traditional trabu tdres that is, men rial impartial, « jurage : ind te ed ft his t! ite party in Catalor be; toapprecite 
[ITL. I vident that the sympathies of the Span- | armed with blunderbusses (sketch No. 1), a cay men. The Catalonian clergy, for the most part, | that erious crisis had arrived. Accordingly 
opie in Catalonia are by no means so de ital weapon for a war of surprises, where victory sympathize with the Carlist cause, and there the N | Guard was called out, and the citv 
to the cause of Don Cartos as in the generally remains with the daring and the swift fore ich scenes as that present ket of Barcelona sent s battalions to the scene of 
rovinces and in Navarre; yet the in Francisco Savatzs (sketch No. 2) is one of No. 4 e repeated in every v Hence ‘ pecimens of m appe in sketch No, 6 
1 Catalonia obstinately maintains its the most famous of the Carlist chiefs Ile was t fiiculty of ppres r insurg } l Phe por ( | chieftain Savas is bal 
euand on account of the topographi ul difficul born in 1817, served under his father in the first | neither towns nor fortified places, who sin need equally popular republican leader, 
"a the form of mountains, torrents, and | Carlist insurrection, spent some years of exile | enter villages, levy contribution 1 var Phi Colonel Marti (No. 7), better known by 
" Sets, which distinguish that part of Spain in France, joined CABRERA in a ‘second unsu to be protected in case of by the cler the ni¢kname of Xich de la Barra jneta that 
44 country is the verv place for a guerrilla cessful attempt in 1848, and afterward served y f t mountains Ne > she a part is to say, the Be y of the Litt Barrack. He 
‘Mare. A Carlist leader, therefore, if we may | in the Pontifical Zouaves till September, 1870 of these fugitives making themselves comfort- | is a fine specimen of the liberal querrillero, and 
ted Lord Densicu's famous saving may bea | SAVALLS is an earnest and disinterested enth abl n tain hostelry at a place called | commands two battalions of volunteers, types 
Mier, if you please, but a guerrillero before all | siast, whose one great object is the triumph of 1 After the defeat of the unfortunate | of whom are shown in sketch No. 8. 

















Tue stillness of the library affected me like 
something palpable—a body of silence. In no- 
wise did it calm the feverish energy that sent the 
wheels of it spinning around with ten 
times their normal swiftness. I leaned back in 
my chair, and questioned wearily whether my old 


WALL STREET AND READVILLE. | 
| 


thoug! 


Connecticut homestead would prove so efficacious 
a substitute for Wall Screet after all. 

I was junior partner in the firm of Sterling and 
Ster Brokers. Now I that to some 
prejudiced minds that avowal is final It is like 
one of those highly wrought stage effects where 
his Satanic Majesty dotfs the garb of respectabil- 
itv, and star ds revealed in all the hideousness of 
t and other de 


ling, know 


cloven hoofs, sulphureous flames, 
moniacal ‘* extras. 

Still, I repeat, I was a broker Moreover 
although I am constrained to admit that the capi- 
tal leaned heavily to the senior side ef our double 
S—Sterling and Sterling were decidedly 2 wealthy | 
firm; not quite as dashing as some of the latter- 
day marvels, but ten or twelve years ago the 
steam principle had not been so zenerally intro- 
duced as in this Fiskian era. 

Honest? Well, you must see that a question 
of that kind is rather an awkward thing to thrust 
plump into a man’s face! However, although you 
had no possible right to ask it, I think I may 
answer it in the affirmative. There is considera- | 
ble truth in some one’s assertion that every call- 


ing or profession has its own standard of hones- 
ty, which, abstractly viewed, exhibits a certain 
amount of alioy. Yet my uncle, Mason Ster- 
ling, both in his business capacity and otherwise, 
was as honorable a man as one would easily 
find; while as for me, though not particularly at 
tached to my vocation, it was not rendered dis 
tasteful by stings of conscience—so it is evident 
the rule must have exceptions. 

But if my conscience was tolerably satisfied, 
not so my mind. ‘ Per was hardly the 
watch-word at which my energies naturally ral- 
lied. Bulls and bears were apt to bore me with 
their incessant combats. I could have been an 
amused spectator, but alas, pars fui! I was not 
ol and disinterested amidst 

We were forced to be ever 


cent,” 


permitted to remain « 
the turmoils of ‘Change 
on the alert. If the swimmer pauses for a mo- 
ment to observe the waves, behold they have 
mounted over his head, and his place knows him 
no more. He must sink philosophy to the bot- 
tom, and buffet those rude surges comtinnally. 

Now this was especially hard for me to do. I 
was always for examining, analyzimg, seeking 
causes never content to accept « thing as I 
found it, and so work onward from that start 
ing-point. Even a truism I found myselt invol- 
untarily picking in pieces 

Reader, if you do not know it from experience 


and as your well-wisher, I trust you do not 
I can assure you that this is the most in- 
convenient temperament one can well be born 


with. 

Where did I get it, when my uncle must have 
been a baby-broker in his crad!e, whose very rat- 
tle prefigured the jingle of the dollar? Was I 
not the child of his only brother, Erastus Ster- 
ling? and can the family tree bear such dissimi 
lar fruit? How heartily 1 have wished either that 
my father had not transtaitted to me his peculiar 
turn of mind, or that my brother Charley had 
survived his infantine attack of scarlet fever; for 
he was as like his 
to a larger one, and in course of time would have 


uncle Mason as a little pea is 


admirably assisted to swell the counting - house 
pod alongside of that gentleman as junior mem- 
ber of Sterling and Sterling. 

Now I beg that my self be 
considered inordinate if I say that, in spite of my 
natural repugnance, I believe I 
ficiency of brains or judgment in the manage 
) k fell particularly to my 


esteem may not 


showed no de 
ment of those affairs whic 
supervision. Otherwise, be sure business would 
have crushed relationship like a car of Jugger 
ign would not 
like twin 
On the contrary, having 


naut, and the gilt letters on ou 
have formed that beautiful duplicate 
cherries on one stem 
been taken on trial by my uncle, the assiduity 
with which I had applied myself to my labors 
had been rewarded by the aforesaid gilt alliter- 
ation. 

There is no use in standing shivering by a 
bath-tub, though you suspect the water is a little 
chilly. Therefore, after my father’s death, when 
family matters turned out as involved as the ac- 
counts of philosophers are wont to be, upon my 
uncle's kindly offering me a place in his office, 
though the prospect was not a congenial one, I 
exchanged without hesitation the classic shades 
and elmy vistas of old Yale for the fluctuations 
of the Gold Board, the exciting, but uninspiring 
tumult of the auction-room. 

That dear, square, old-fashioned Connecticut 
mansion where I had first seen the light of day! 
I loved the spot not only for my own associa- 
tions with it, but because of the food for fancy 
afforded by its anterevolutionary reminiscences, 
when it had faced the pleasant street in all 
the splendor of its newness. If it had 
been the head-quarters of omnipresent Washing 
ton, Putnam’s jolly form had shed a rotund 
cheerfulness about the place, while the buff and 
blue of some young aid-de-camp had doubtless 
been welcome as yellow sunlight and azure sky 
to bright eyes bent bashfully over the embroid- 
ery-frame within those substantial walls. 

With what soldier pride my little form had 
straightened, in regarding the old musket of mv 
young great-grandfather — brought home cold 
and stiff to his six-months’ bride from his first 
battle-field! And deadly work the weapon had 
done; for, in the confusion of dusk, the son’s bul- 
let had called a redder stain to the scarlet coat 
of his father, that terrible old Tory, Colonel Ster- 
ling. Lying wounded, side by side, the two had 


never 


recognized each other, and the colonel had called 
down curses, violent and fearful, not only on the 


unwitting parricide, but on -his children and his 
children’s children, should evi:r such exist. 

Both their portraits were uj) in the great attic 

that kingdom of my childkiood—the younger 
handsome, frank, and boyish, the elder unspeak- 
ably fierce and awful to my impressible imagi- 
nation, even in the unmilitary dress of the period 
preceding the war: the face was lowering, the 
eves watchful and sinister—I was always relieved 
when fairly out of their range. 
pictures, of course, the garret contained a collec- 
tion of most delightful rubbish, much like that 
so charmingly described in Ik Marvel's ** Dyream 
Life,” a scene painted with suth fidelity that as 
one reads he seems to hear the very rain-drops 
pattering overhead. 

In addition to his philosophic bent, my father 
was something of an antiquarian, a lover of ab- 
struse knowledge, a treader of that border-land 
which separates the known from the unknown, a 
quiet, shy man, whose real life. lay among his 
books, retorts, and crucibles. I wonder he ever 
married, library and laboratory seemed so per- 
fectly sufficient for his needs. I have always 
had a private suspicion that my mother married 
him. I mean nothing against the dear old lady 

the nicest girls are sometimes forced to take 
the initiative. 

| And I inherited this chemico-literary turn. I 
bruised my childish nos¢ against old volumes on 
the library floor, as tall as I. I peered into their 
curious plates. I pondered their black-letter type. 
I gazed with reverential awe at ancient works on 
alchemy, that my father had picked up, Heaven 
knows where, and paid a pretty penny for, as I 
knew later to my cost. 

The laboratory, too, was a place of fearful en 


Jesides thege 


chantment, with its various apparatus, its array 
of tubes and batteries, its shelves on which stood 


| glass jars containing colored liquids, its odors, 
subtly sweet or most repulsive. And my father, 
as the genius loci, seemed invested with a name 
less majesty quite different from the absent man 
whom I met (occasionally) at meal-times, which 
very nearly formed the extent of our acquaintance. 
All those old times came buick to me now, as I 

sat in the library, in that quiet characteristic of a 

country town, and the well-remembered stooping 

figure, in dressing-gown and slippers—the first a 

little out at the elbows, the Jast a little down 
} the heels—once more occupied the accustomed 
arm-chair, Was itin reality eight years ago that 
he had filled it last? Had I been seething for 
nearly that period, with the other human ingre 
dients in the vast city caldron yonder? Was I 
twenty-six instead of eighteen? Ah! the boy's 
trust, the boy's aims, and, most of all, the boy's 
love, where were they now? Yesterday at church 
I had seen my juvenile inamorata demurely seat 
ed between child and husband, yet no wild jeal- 
had interfered with attention to the 
| drowsy sermon, Had she changed, or had I? 
How her vacuous comeliness contrasted with the 
sweet face close beside me—a lovely, refined, shy 
little face—that of the girl who filled a position 
half-way between companion and adopted daugh- 
ter to my mother, 

As we shared the hymn-book, I was by no 
means displeased to have the small warm hand 
into contact with my 
Little Lena Carswell was most unlike those fash- 
ionable cousins of mine, Charlotte and Nelly Ster- 
ling, whose velvet prayer-books and rustling silks 


at 


ousy my 


come occasional own 


somehow interfered with my devotions. 

A cheerful substitute I found her, too, for my 
aunt Hannah, my mother’s unmarried sister, and 
my own spoil-sport from tenderest years. If 
Uncle Mason and my father were dissimilar as 
brothers, my mother’s rosy good-humor formed as 
stromg a contrast to Aunt Hannah's sober primness. 

| Nevertheless they were very fond of each other, 
and after my father’s death continued to live to 
| gether for a number of years. When my aunt 
finally yielded to the consumption which had been 
her life-long sword of Damocles, my mother was 
quite too cheerful and social a body, after her 
first 
feel a little lonely, without other company than 
that of Abel the man, and ‘* Mandy” the maid. 
Just at this juncture little Lena Carswell, daugh- 
ter of the village school-master, was left an orphan 
by the sudden death of her father, and thus des- 
titute and homeless, it did seem hard that the 
poor child of fifteen, so soon after her bereave- 


mourning had somewhat subsided, not to 


ment, should have to go out as governess to other 
children—a contingency which appeared immi- 
nent. 

It should never be, declared my mother. Was 
she, a widow, to forget the fatherless, to hide her 
talent in a napkin? Her husband and her sister 
were dead, her son Gerald was away, and she was 
a lonely old woman, who had amply sufficient for 
the child, if she was willing to come and live 
with her. And so on, for several pages of a let- 
ter indited to me shortly after the advent of Miss 
| Lena, together with an enthusiastic eulogium of 
| that young lady, of whose prettiness and sweet- 
ness she could not say enough, 

When I came home for a week or two the fol- 
lowing summer, I found a shy, pretty little thing 
there, who blushed so painfully when I passed 
the toast the first morning at breakfast that I 
let her alone during the remainder of my stay. 
Doubtless the poor child had heard such astound- 
ing panegyrics of her kind friend’s absent son 
that she already stood in awe of me as something 
more than mortal. 

First very strong with me, 
and on each succeeding visit I saw only the same 
fuir-haired, sweet-faced, bashful] little creature, 
who shrank all up together at any attempt at 

further acquaintance. So I bestowed my atten- 
tion chiefly on my guns and fishing-rods, and 
spared her the unnecessary agony. 

But this year—I could hardly tell why —I 
found her inexpressibly attractive in the few days 
I had been at Readville. The jealous moss was 
dropping from the lovely rose-bud ; the old reserve 
| and shyness to a great degree had vanished, 


impressions are 
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Perhaps the dignity of her twentieth birthday 
had given her new confidence: or possibly my 
invalid condition appealed to her feminine sym- 
pathy, since we have the authority of ‘‘ the poet,” 
that while her inconsistent sex can reconcile it 
with their consciences to give us ordinarily as 
much trouble as possible, yet they see fit to be- 
come ministering angels the moment that ‘* pain 
or anguish rends our brows.” However that may 
be, she certainly had grown wonderfully pretty, 
and, fresh from the society of my handsome, styl- 
ish cousins, Nell and Lotty, I was disposed to be 
a little critical on tkat point. 

I have said ‘*my invalid condition,” for my 
physician had ordered me home for the summer. 
The winter of 185— had been a memorable one 
in business annals. Old houses had come down 
with a tremendous crash; commercial credit 
shook in its shoes; the money-market was em 
phatically ‘‘ tight.” Universal panic prevailed, 
and Wall Street was a gloomy pandemonium. 
Even Sterling and Sterling had their forebod- 
ings. (Good Heavens! the anxious, feverish way 
I worked, the hours I passed in the office, when 
my weary eyes should have been closed in re- 
freshing sleep! I was determined we should not 
go under if effort of mine could save us. Eating 
and sleeping were alike neglected. Fresh air 
and exercise were dreams of the past. It was 
all hurry, hurry, hurry, from the early morning 
hour, when, walking up Wall Street, old Trinity, 
fronting me, seemed to shake its gray steeple 
from side to side, to the moment of returning, 
when, with reeling head, I felt half tempted to 
bury my perplexities in the cold green water lap- 
ping round the ferry-slip. 

My uncle, as became his superior years and 
more stolid temperament, took matters much 
more calmly. I could perceive no diminution of 
his excellent appetite, but household expenses 
were curtailed, and the girls had lighter milliner’s 
bills and fewer parties. 

The good ship weathered the storm, and came 
safely into port at last, but the second mate was 
ordered off duty—in other words, your humble 
servant, Gerald Sterling, received a serious warn- 
ing that he had been using up brain-power at an 
unwarrantable rate, and, instead of the customary 
two weeks’ vacation during the hot season, must 
spend not only the entire summer, but the re- 
mainder of the spring, in perfect rest and quiet 

Although inclined at first to rebel against the 
cutting of so formidable a slice from my precious 
time, my unstrung nerves forced me at length to 
acquiesce in this decree; and here I was in my 
old home, with my mother and Miss Lena as 
watchful of me as if I had been on the point of 
death, hushing to silence every body and thing 
about the place, even to the cat, whose luckless 
tail I trod upon one day. Lena read aloud to us 
singularly stupid books, my mother’s favorites, 
under which that good lady dropped comfortably 
off to sleep, but which I tolerated for the sake 
of the sweet voice, the pleasant vehicle of their 
platitudes, 

I can not say that any marked improvement 
in my health had taken place as yet. ‘This even- 
ing in the library, after a week’s stay at Read- 
ville, I was as restless and perturbed as when I 
had first entered that abode of quiet. 

The house was very still, for, though by no 
means late, all the inmates save myself had gone 
to bed at the usual early country hour. I felt at 
the same time feverish and heavy. ‘ A clog of 
lead was on my feet, a band of pain across my 
brow.” I fell to speculating on my mood, and 
abandoned myself to a train of inquiry and 
analysis befitting my father’s son. What influ- 
acting on me to-night? What were 
moods but emanations from some outside power 
or circumstance ¢ 


ence Was 
like cold or heat, or other sen- 
Might there not be senses too subtly 
refined for classification which were yet affected 
by corresponding agents ? present feel- 
ings, assuredly, were not due to my own voli- 
tion 


sations. 
These 


Yet every effect must have its cause, and 
if this lay not in myself, it must proceed from 
something without. In what a night of dark- 
ness are we poor mortals plunged, who can ex- 
plain neither our beginning nor our end 
tion or destiny. 


crea- 


‘*'There are more things in heaven and earth 
than are dreamed of in our philosophy.” This is 
all we can say for ourselves, and even that say- 
ing we borrow! As the lines floated through my 
bewildered brain they naturally led my thoughts 
to their author. Why should one man be gifted 
above his fellows with omniscience ? 
Why But finding myself likely to become in- 
volved in a hopeless labyrinth, I sought to sub 
stitute another's speculations for my own, and 
took up one of those brass-clasped, black-lettered 
tomes, the delight and terror of my boyhood. 
Mechanically, at first, I began spelling out its 
queer type, but my interest gradually increased, 
as former chemical experiments of my own re 
curred to my mind, for it was a work on alchemy 
and kindred subjects. 


seeming 


As I read on I found allusions to some discov- 
ery, of which gold as usual formed the basis 
** philosopher's stone”—‘*‘ transmutation of met- 
Gold, gold, gold! Must it meet me even 

For a moment I half expected to see the 
familiar quotations of its present premium 
no 


als.” 
here! 
Sut 
these were days when Hendrik Hudson had 
not yet sailed up his majestic river, when Broad- 
way was shrouded in the stillness of the forest 
primeval, save when echoing to some savage 
war-whoop or some wild beast’s cry. This gold 
had nothing to do with Wall Street or financial 
panics. It was only that old dream, so dear to 
lonely monks half crazed in cloistered solitudes, 
yet whose hands alone, in those dim times, pre- 
vented the feeble lamp of learning from utterly 
flickering out. 

Further on, my curiosity was aroused by men- 
tion of a liquid compounded of gold and other 
specified ingredients, and possessed of certain 
wonderful properties—among them that of ren- 
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dering visrble the invisible, when sprinkle 
air in minute quantities. I smiled 


Writer's 
Tedited 


at a late 
riod the microscope would reveal, the w 


worlds of life shut from our vision t 
ness of our organization ? 


T De. 
Orlds op 
"Y the coares 
Why should = 


A Ot ar 

parent vacancy, as my author held, be the al > 
s - ’ ADOds 
of beings invisible through some lack in our for 


mation, a want which an appropriate syt 


Stang 
might bridge over, as sympathe — 


tic ink needs fr, 
to make it clear? Whatever we can conceiye : 
is, perhaps, possible. It is only fools who a : 
and swear by ‘‘ common - sense "—that few 
which can not explain the miracles of every.ac, 
nature, the simplest workings of physical life mi 
would fain presumptuously thrust itself into on 
terious domains ** where angels fear to tread,” 

Every mood the writer affirmed to he the re 
sult of an external impression, Fs 
by some being close at hand in 


Ve of 


produced on x, 


seeming space 
Certain conditions of mind and body were " 


pecul. 
‘ susceptible these ence A o | 
iarly susceptible to be e influences, A complete 
passiveness, when the action of the will WAS sys. 
pended, placed the mind at the mercy ¢ f extrane 


ous forces—seemed, indeed, to exert an attraction 


for them, It was under such circumstances ths 
the sprinkling of the liquid was most snecessfy) 
the revelations clearest. Then fi nT wed an - 
count of the author’s own experience, whic h had 


shown him a different presence for every mood 
of surpassing beauty, or, again, of untold hideous. 
ness. 

This explanation chimed in so exactly gis 
my ponderings of a half hour since that deter. 
mined to make the experiment For the gold | 
had a piece of bullion which I had } 
me; the other materials I would PrOcure—pog, 
sibly they might be found among the chemical 
débris of the laboratory. But first of all, let me 
go to bed and sleep, if I could, for the rest of the 
night, that I might bring a somewhat freshe 
brain to the task to-morrow. 

The following evening, when all the house we 
quiet as before, I betook myself to the laborator 
where I had my materials in readiness, and pre. 


wrought with 


mared the mixture as accurately as I could tr 
. 1 (rans. 


late into modern diction the ancient scientif 
symbols. 

It gave out a peculiar odor, and appeared in 
the lamp-light of a f 


and translucent. 


nt metallic yellow, lustrow 


I sat down, 
then, 


breathless and ¢ xcited ; thongh 
the thovght of Uncle Mason's 
hearty conte mm} t occurred to me, could he know 


even as 
his junior’s occupation, I gave a momentan 
smile. Then I poured the clear, thick liquid int 
a crystal flask of antique form. I watched it 
rip} led surface throw back the light I dallied 
with it, in an unaccountable hesitation to put i 
to the test. Pshaw! was I a child to be fright 
ened at the silly fable of a doting friar! I placed 
my lamp outside the door to gain the req 
obscurity. 





’ The faint light of a new moon alon 
glided through a crevice in the shutter. 
ly I allowed a few drops to trickle over the edg 
of the vessels. 


Cautious 





They diffused themselves into s 
white vapor, and mounted up like incense wher 
the thurible is swung. Somewhat the same pun 
gent odor greeted my nostrils. 

For a few moments I could discern nothing 
and was conscious of a vague disappointment 
whose absurdity I acknowledged ; and I was about 
to replace my banished lamp upon the table, and 
apply myself to some less mystical experiment 
when — stay! out of the opaque chaos some 
thing seemed struggling into form; dim shapes 
that my fancy conjured into human similitnd 


They wavered, gathered into more definite on- 


lines—a head crowned with long hair, white 
rounded arms, the semblance of a womans fg 
ure. Then the vapor cleared away, and only th 


blue-white moot 
its slender shaft. 

My nerves were all a-quiver, my heart beating 
an anvil chorus like half a dozen trip-hammer 
I brought in the lamp and looked once more 4 
the turned-down page, no longer in a mood ia 
smiling. What I had 
phantasm of a heated brain. 
truth lay in the alchemist’s words, I was prepareé 


ray pierced the darkness wit 


witnessed was not thet 


Since so muct 


to lend them further credence. Doubtless 1 had 
made some error in the combination of the sv 
stances: different proportions of like ingredients 
will give a chemical compound most dissimuar 


properties. ; 
the photographic plate its sensitive power of # 
resting images. Who this was no 
governed by a kindred principle? Hence 
blurred, uncertain shadows that vibrated throug! 
the air a moment, only to vanish before settling 
into definite form. 

With patient study I detected my mistake-# 
wrong interpretation of one of the quaint 
ters—and proceeded to correct it. Now, cemal 
of its accuracy, it alone remained for me to pr’ 
its power. we 

Returning to the library, I seated myself 


Only careful preparation imparts © 


could say 





the great arm-chair opposite the book-case, ¢ leet 
my eyes, and reduced my mind to as passi¥®” 
state as possible. Again the “band of paid, 
| the dreary heaviness, the nightmare like oppre+ 


as Gf 
sion I knew so well. What influence W# 
a Nine ever 
| stroying me, what poison slowly killing ¢ 7 
fibre? I opened my eyes on the darkness #™® 


groped for the flask where I had placed It on = 
book-shelf. What should I A _— 
| dread prompted me to leave the experimen bal 
tried; then for very shame I braced my falter 


see cf 


resolution. d 
The liquid made a metallic gurgle again 7 
1 drop by ¢rop 
The sam 
from i 


nst the 


glass, as once again it trickle 
the floor, through the intervening air. 
thick vapor radiating a subdued light h. 
centre, diffused itself: as before, it gathered r 
human outlines, but this time firmer, more ™ 
cided. 


I am not a man of weak nerve, bu 
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o, 1872 Rontn Rartattcinee — ieee a. ise _— : 
‘ a = = = a = 
. at ou lt I repressed a cry. There, by my chair, | was rent in sunder, and there, before my shud- | melted—indeed, my wife preserves it as a sacred vague popular ideas on their economy which. as we 
ikled on the thle proximity, the void air shaped itself dering eyes, with limbs stiffened by their swath- | memento—and that the old alchemist, whatever | have striven to show. were entertained re dase 
t first, bor I yisible form “visible. and not unfamiliar. | ing, cramped by the close confines that had bound | his scientific errors, indulged in n so pre them by ont { ™ - oa ‘ - ~ — > cee 
Old writer’ into * 1 k1 ew those features, that grim br them, the inmate of the narrow house came forth posterous as that of peopling spac¢ visible | stance shat anc wiper pease tncay ody -wheeee 
re credited sore relentless eves had so often fol- | And as the light streamed full upon the face forms ? ; , hn onaaeald he — modert be keepers 
t a later mii childhood A terrible face, but not death-look disappeared, brightness returned to rhe financial panic over, Sterling and Sterling itlens aad @ : , “- L. > os a i 
E Worlds op 4t the artist had depicted in the por the glazed eye, color and roundness to the cheek, raised their heads again. and credit stood un. vieaies Pag ; ser d belief 
the Coarse, as the son must have beheld it, as life and supple motion to the body, and the re- | shaken. Speaking within bounds—that the envy coll te oh celia «Margin. - , . — 
uld not gp ’ ing cursed him, whitening«with the rigid arisen Dead followed the breeze that did not | of less fortunate individuals may not be excited a ng etey teen: ty ANCIENE Article 
e the de — ath, but instinct with a ] n wave the trees, the light that shone from neither I will say that the junior S. has. at this pres confirmed = i esto Sr ; : . ™ n “ 
IN Our fop i by its very force detained the life | moon nor star, and, passing from my sight, left ent writing, a very pre tty little fortune, a not | lore on “wes nit then HS = 
E substang, in its shattered tenement | me alone amidst the ruins | wholly dilapi i mansion on Fifth Avenue, and | converses with the pea j ‘ : 
K Needs fire sa” ee beside me arose this fearful phantom, | Then there came over me the realization of | the mask of modera f England Fror : 
Conceive = ne hand pressed upon my f ehead, almost | my willful sacrilege—the right of the Creator New York we looked ur some ‘ ” : 
“ct itself my brain—glaring into my | which I, a mortal, had blasphemously assumed nd two small olive Thes we were 1 . a Pp 
age N a malevolence that, unsoftened by the | in the resurrection of this sacred death-sleep—a gre Every year we es W i desert a } the ( si ; af , 
f , of nearly a century, now turned me si k to | deed forever shutting me, like Cain, from humat all I confess ere , he ‘ : z : . 
, o , t | fellowship, a life henceforth accursed and soli er done s eh © and told them of & ; . ae 
mart « then, was the power that preyed upon | tary. I can not portray the agony of that con- | s work ' iaaiaiall we Gad . : ‘lin Eoese : “4 
. weakness, that rushed through viction. All hell culminates in the sudden flash | g into that old church-yard, or looked at a | Cornws Similarly the belief that fer 
“ se weariness and depression that shows us the beautv of what might have faded oil painting, still somewhere on the prem hives ght to be wrann im « ‘ : t . 
al surely sapping my been, beside the horror of what is. I felt what | ises f come bind te curvene Lit } vs : wong 
by day. The first moments « that rash act cost me; as a flaming sword Such is the force of associa ' Anetia een ay teden: woe . 9 I 
ive place to an impulse of resist- it stood between me and the bliss that I had fo nd probably connects +} : ae 
will I could command | I feited | ace Ene eae ye pe yt an a . , 
° otrated in one mighty effort to free myself from Then my mood changed to defiance. What CURIOSITIES OF BEES shire there is com of itis ’ be ~ t " 
, pee. ane. ny could separate me from my darling? Though iemenen ditties | ie = , Senens if a wild salle Te ty a é 
ACtion pressure on my forehead ceased, the hand all the world forsook me, she would not turt ton of 1 ai > eh : J — mrtonehios eg hy ay peed ; 
es t the baleful eyes went out in darkness, | against me. I could not doubt her constancy cane ese Rig J , erage ao times e Ress os mentee ai tact —— 
sme Ceset e faded away ” J was conscious of an Fate might be strong, but the love in which I fy . - : . — oS Gas 7OUNe | tres » Gee renlipe 2 7 - 
ved an ac red elasticity, a boyish spring and vigor trusted was stronger still | off the leaves of trees, or from the flowers of ; , “ps ¥ a living one, there 
whieh t nted elasticity, & DO) pring * os ~ = | the honey-wort, the reed the olive Pliny . ‘ ‘ the tat within the year l 
d nanered The warm air grew fr if touct by | . , 
very mon ] had conquered. , : a . & pod \ fee 1 | speaks of them as sitting on their eggs like hens l t be Europe, | 
d hidere That night I slept as I had not de ne for | yreath of winter ut of depths of di It was a very general opinion that bees were pro onn i.with death. . it 
_— months, and on the following evening a placid | arose a shape that towered above me, vast duced from the strid bodies of cattl gy thet tring of Ka Hindoo Cupid 
oa mood had su ceeded my former restlessness terrible, but whose face at its far height appear inne aid ns f I the te ae wn ae “ Meth: forme f bees, pe = gunilial al = 
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THE SWEET BETRAYAL. 
My darling tries with all her art 
To hide young Love within her heart, 
But, prisoned in that tender nest, 
He frets and frets, and will not rest; 
And soon the little rogue | spy 
At play within her laughing eye. 


My darling tries with all her skill 

To bind young Love unto her will, 
But work such witchcraft as she may, 
The pretty rebel hath his way. 

He decks her cheeks with blushes rare, 
And lingers in the dimples there ; 

In glance and blush and smile I spy 
All that my love would fain deny. 


PRIEST, PREMIER, AND PEASANT. , 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


Ir is very sweet and charming in the Rev. 
Newman Hall to open the doors of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s dining-room, and give us outside bayba- 
rians a lesson in manners. Not often, in this 
country, can we get a glimpse of the “* quality” 
at breakfast; and for the august and imposing 
spectacle vouchsafed us by the Rev. Newman 
Hall, in a late number of one of our contempo- 
raries, the Lord make us truly thankful! 

But vhile the scene is one calculated to sink 
deeply into our hearts, and while we are devout 
ly disposed to derive from it all the instruction 
which it is intende' to convey, still the humble 
and teachable spirit is beset by doubts and per 
plexities which, unless solved, may prevent the 
full fruition of those hopes for our advance to 
ward the humanities which must spring in the 
breasts of the British clergy 

For example, is a breakfast in a private En- 
glish house a private or a public affair? An 
American gentleman, or such ‘* Brummagem” 
substitutes for gentlemen as we have—that con- 
glomeration which we call a gentleman, and 
which is the best we can offer—an American 
gentleman, of whatever station, considers his 
breakfast in his own house as purely private, and 
if one of his party, reverend or profane, should 
leave his table to send to the newspapers a list of 
the other guests, an inventory of his furniture 
and table decoration, a description of the man 
ners of his wife and daughters, and of the dress 
and demeanor of his servants, he would consider 
that his hospitality had been abused. If he re- 
quested or permitted his guest to publish the de 
tails of his breakfast-party, we should all say of 
him, “Shoddy!” If the guest published it with- 
out permission, we should say of the guest 
something far worse: so crude are our notions 
of the laws which govern polite society. 

Nevertheless in France they are still more 
etude. In France if you do but so much as 
publish the names of persons joining a pleasure- 
yarty, they make you pay a fine of fifty francs. 
Sut the French are a nation of frog-eating sav- 
ages. 

The Rev. Newman Hall, after minutely in 
forming us that Mr. Gladstone and Mrs, Glad 
stone and the two Misses Gladstone and Mr. W. 
Ii. Gladstone, and a mob of lords, deans, bish- 
ops and other clergy, conversed constantly and 
pleasantly with our negro friends, sat by them, 
took their hands, placed their chairs, poured 
their tea, till it would seem, as Sydney Smith 
said of Lord Macaulay and his learning, that 
they not only overflowed with civility, but stood 
in the slop—after telling us that even the liv 
eried footmen paid as much attention to the col- 
ored singers of ‘Tennessee as to the titled ladies 
of English aristocracy, and that it was all done 
without pride or condescension, not as an effort 
nor fer the show of it—adds, ‘* 'T'o English read- 
ers I should apologize for writing in this way ; 
my description would be severely criticised, as 
giving prominence to trifling courtesies which 
with us are matters of course.” But for the 
American market it is naturally proper to send 
over the beads, blankets, and wampum adapted 
to our rude condition. I can not refrain from 
emphasizing in my feeble way the reverend gen- 
tieman’s moral, and expressing the hope that our 
American brenkfast-givers will not let this lesson 
be lost upon them, but will hereafter consider all 
the persons invited to their table, whatever may 
be their rank outside, as equally entitled to court 
esy ; that they will no longer, as heretofore, fall 
to upon their own bread-and-butter in stern si- 
lence, while guests whom they have bidden bawl 
in vain to servants who have weighed them in 
the balance and found them wanting in rank, 
and therefore not worth waiting on. Such prac- 
tices, it is well known, are the disgrace of our 
dining-rooms. ‘They do things differently in 
England. In England they pour your tea for 
you, and then they send a letter home to your 
newspapers, saying how kind it was in them to 
pour it! And they did it without condescension, 
too, and without effort, and not for the show of 
it! This is truly flattering to the guest! ‘This 
is the last touch of quiet insular good-breeding! 

When the Rev. Newman Hall tells us that the 
English aristocracy treated ‘‘ our negro friends” 
“‘exactly as if they had been white people in 
their own rank of life,” what precisely is his 
meaning and his moral ?—that Lord Lyttleton 
and Lord Cavendish and the Honorable M.P.s 
and the chief women not a few actually adopted 
these colored students into, or assumed them as 
belonging to, their own order, to be received and 
visited, to be married and given in marriage, 
precisely as if they were born members of the 
English peerage ? 
means nothing 
“| 


Unless he means that, he 
He does not accuse even our 
ow-bred, unrefined, and narrow souls” of with- 





holding from the negro any thing but social | 
equality. From this point of view even the | 
uestion which in the old days of slavery was so 
illogically thrust at the Abolitionists becomes, 


if not elegant, at least pertinent, ** Would you 
like to have your daughter marry a nigger?” 
Are we to understand that the English aristoc 
racy are accustomed to fraternize with groups 
of white singers who travel around the country 
giving concerts? Is it their habit to break up 
their breakfast-parties with each other by sing- 
ing together ‘John Brown’s body” and the 
Lord’s Prayer with tears in their eyes? Do 
lords and ladies, meeting each other at dinner 
for the first time, part as brothers and sisters, 
as the Rev. Newman Hall tells us these gentry 
parted from ‘*‘ our friends,” wrenching 
themselves away with many and repeated fare, 
wells? And, depicting the sad though social 
scene, are they particular to dub their fellow- 
guests ** our white friends,” or ‘‘ our friends” of 
any sort, a dozen times in the same letter? [I 
very much fear that our reverend brother—if, 
laboring under the disadvantage of a blonde 
complexion, he will permit us to call him so— 
has been drawing a long bow! Far be it from 
me to say that the Premier did not intend to do 
a friendly and hospitable act; but we can not 
help suspecting that the blue blood of England 
gushed a little more copiously over our negro 
**brothers and sisters” than it would have done 


rr 
negro 


sé 


had they been fair-haired British troubadours ; 
and that while one eye was suffused with tears 
at the thought of parting with the beloved ne 
gro minstrels, the other was cocked at this coun 
try to see if we were being duly impressed by 
the touching scene. 

We have never in our republic waged a war 
for social equality either for ourselves or for the 


negroes. We demanded for them personal lib- 
erty. We secured for them civil rights. Social 


equality never has been, and, we believe, never 
will be, a casus belli, We hold that the nation 
owes alike to black and white protection to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, but that 
social position should be left to adjust itself. 
We believe that it is the duty of government to 
secure a man unmolested possession of his own 
house, but that it is no part of its mission to 
thrust him into any other man’s house. This 
people is perfectly willing that every Englishman 
in her Majesty's dominions should eat his break- 
fast, dinner, and supper sandwiched between two 
negroes, if he likes it bette: but it is also 
profoundly indifferent to the fact that its own 
‘**low-bred, unrefined, and narrow souls” gener 
ally prefer the company of their own race, wheth- 
er Caucasian or African. When the Jubilee Sing- 
ers sang at home they were entertained by gen- 
tlemen who, though Americans, and therefore 
unacquainted with the trifling courtesies which 
with Britons are matters of course, still stand 
as high in our savage society as Mr. Gladstone 
and the royal dean in their more polished circles; 
but it never occurred to them to proclaim their 
feasts abroad, or to make a note of it for their 
own home newspapers, or to imagine that it was 
of the slightest interest to any person whatever 
except those that had a share in it. Mr. Fred 
erick Douglass is entertained by gentlemen, with 
gentlemen, and as a gentleman, not as a negro 
or a lion. Adult society in this country does 
not usually rush into the arms of any body of 
under-graduates whatever, but it is far from de 
siring to impose any restraints on English society 
in that direction. It prefers to leave these mat 
ters alone, believing that the laws which govern 
s cial intercourse are too delicate for rough han- 
Jling, and that no law is so just, so effective, or 
so beneficent as the law of individmal liking. 
When you have given a man freedom and oppor- 
tunity to make the most of himself, you have 
given him every thing he has a right to ask, and 
no one thereafter is bound to feed, amuse, or 
marry him. 

But the Rev. Newman Hall is not satisfied. 
We at our own life’s hazard struck off the 
bonds from the negro, and gave him the same 
right of suffrage that we ourselves hold. We 
claim no credit, for we have done only that 
which it was our duty to do; but it remains 
true that we have opened to the negro every av- 
enue to wealth, progress, and happiness. What 
has the Rev. Newman Hall’s country done? We 
have just sweated out of her fifteen millions of 
dollars in atonement for the hinderances which 
she directly and with malice aforethought put in 
our way when we were fighting unto death the 
negro’s fight, and she filled the world with her 
caterwauling because we so much as mentioned 
the harm which she indirectly did us. The most 
honorable part which England played in the great 
drama that freed the negro was the payment to 
us ten years afterward of a tithe of what she 
cost us by her foolish and futile intermeddling in 
his master’s favor while we were pouring out all 
our wealth and life for the slave. And now she 
lifts up her eyes unto heaven, and thanks God 
that she is not as we publicans, because she asks 
the negro to breakfast. 

Before the Rev. Newman Hall againgalls down 
in adoration of the affability of his aristocracy to 
the Jubilee Singers, and rises up in rebuke of 
the ‘‘low-bred, unrefined, and narrow 
among ours, it might be well for him to remem- 
ber that if his country had had her way there 
would have been no jubilee and no singers, but 
‘‘our negro friends” would still be grinding in 
the prison-house of slavery. 

In the same paper which details this blhnd 
breakfast-party we find an account of Mr. Joseph 
Arch, who has just come to this country from 
England in the interest of her farm-laborers. 
Since breakfast-parties seem to be considered 
public property in England, it will not be thought 
impertinent to inquire of the Rev. Newman Hall 
if Mr. Gladstone, or Lord Cavendish, or the dean 
of the Queen’s Chapel Royal had him in to break 
fast and wept over him on the occasion of his 
departure tu this country, or whether the Rev. 
Newman Hall himself gave him a little luncheon 
—as he tells us he did to ‘‘ our negro friends” — 
with « stout English peasant and his wife com- 


80; 


souls” 


fortably seated between each titled guest, and 
all pouring out tea and talk in millennial socia- 
bility. The Jubilee Singers but a little while 
ago were a (scarcely) lower class than the En- 
glish farm-laborer, and but for the ineffective- 
ness of English interference they would be the 
same to-day. ‘‘Our negro friends” went to 
England for money to sustain their university. 
Joseph Arch comes to this country for meat to 
feed families. His errand lies nearer life than 
the Tennessee errand. 
he speaks, with large families, earn ten shillings 
certain of 


The laborers for whom 


a week, and “ten shillings a week,” 
their own prophets say, ‘* now means no meat.” 
Chere is not an able-bodied negro in the United 
States who can not have meat every day of his 
life if he wants it and is willing to work for it, 
and there are probably few who do not have it. 
A good solid breakfast to fifteen or twenty of 
these ten-shillings-a-week laborers, besides being 
a cheering recognition of social equality, would 
be also a very substantial assistance in the strug- 
gle for life. If Americans ought not to hesitate 
to invite to their houses any one, otherwise suit- 
able, because he is black, ought the English to 
hesitate because he is white? If it is low-bred, 
unrefined, and to discriminate against 
another race, what is it to discriminate against 
Why should lords and ladies hand 
chairs to our struggling peasantry, and duck 
their own in a horse-pond ? 

Is it said that ‘‘ our negro friends” are intedli 
gent and well-mannered, while the farm-laborers 
are course, brutal, and boorish? Whogee fault is 
that? ‘Ten years ago ‘‘our negro friends” did 
not own even their own bodies, and were forbid- 
den to learn to read. If in ten years we have so 
treated and trained them that they are now the 


narrow 


your own? 


social equals of English lords, while English peas 
ants still live in wretched hovels, with holes in 
the roofs, dirty, reeking with filth and the seeds 
of disease, whole families in a single miserable 
broken-down room, where they were drenched 
if it rained, and suffocated if the sun shone hot, 
is it worth while for the Rev. Newman Hall to 
spend a great deal of his valuable time in sham 
ing us because every other person at oul dinner- 
tables is not a negro? When we see the vicar 
of Honeybourne browbeating his parishioners be 
cause the father of five children does not save six 
pence a week out of his wages of ten shillings, 
the Duke of Marlborough ordering every man 
on his estate to be turned out of house and home 
without notice if he unites with other laborers in 
an effort to get fourteen shillings a week, and 
the Right Reverend Lord Bishop of Gloucester 
recommending similar malcontents in his diocese 
to be ducked in the nearest horse-pond, we are 
not so overwhelmed with a sense of our own 
short-comings regarding the negro, nor so awed 
with the superior civilization of the English peer- 
age in placing their chairs, as the Rev. Newman 
Hall might desire. 

Mr. Kinglake tells us that Mr. Gladstone used 
to be distinguished for a more than common live- 
liness of conscience; that he once imagined it to 
be his duty to quit a government and to burst 
through strong ties of friendship and gratitude 
by reason of a thin shade of difference on the 
subject of white or brown sugar In the mere 
fact of this breakfast the unassisted reason would 
detect but a thoroughly innocent preference for 
brown. But in the light of the Rev. Newman 
Hall's magnifying-glass, are we at fault in fancy 
ing we discern that pleasure in casuistry and 
exaggeration which the same historian tells us 
made his friends think if he were to commit even 
a little sin he would be irkely to give his soul a 
very harsh trial, and treat himself as a great 
criminal for faults—and, shall an American com- 
mentator add, as a great saint for virtues ?—too 
minute to be visible to the naked eves of laymen? 

Or is it the Rev. Newman Hall’s fault 
that we are in danger of joining those practical 
politicians who call him, behind his back, a good 
man—a good man in the worst sense of the term? 


alone 
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THE UNIVERSE. 


Berore the House met again the quid nunes 
about the clubs, on both sides of the question, 
had determined that Mr. Gresham's speech, 
whether good or not as an effort of oratory, 
would serve its intended purpose. He would be 
backed by a majority of votes, and it might have 
very doubtful whether such would have 
been the case had he attempted to throw out the 
bill on its merits. Mr. Ratler, by the time that 
prayers had been read, had become almost cer- 
tain of success. ‘There were very few Liberals 
in the House who were not anxious to declare 
by their votes that they had no confidence in Mr. 
Daubeny. Mr. Turnbull, the great Radical, and, 
perhaps, some two dozen with him, would sup- 
port the second reading, declaring that they 
could not reconcile it with their consciences to 
record a vote in favor of a union of Church and 
State. On all such occasions as the present Mr. 
Turnbull was sure to make himself disagreeable 
to those who sat near to him in the House. He 
was a man who thought that so much was de- 
manded of him in order that his independence 
might be doubted by none. It was nothing to 
him, he was wont to say, who called himself 
Prime Minister, or Secretary here, or President 
there. But then there would be quite as much 
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of this independence on the Conservative as on 
the Liberal side of the House. Surely there 
would be more than two dozen gentlemen who 
would be true enough to the cherished principles 
of their whole lives to vote against such a bill 
as this! It was the fact that there were so very 
few so true which added such a length to the 
faces of the country parsons. Six months ago 
not a country gentlemen in England would have 
listened to such a proposition without loud pro- 
tests as to its revolutionary wickedness. And 
now, under the sole pressure of one man’s au- 
thority, the subject had become so common that 
men were assured that the thing would be done 
even though of all things that could be done it 
were the worst. ‘‘ It is no good any longer hay- 
ing any opinion upon any thing,” one person 
said to another, as they sat together at their club 
with their newspapers in their hands. ‘* Noth 

ing frightens any one—no infidelity, no wicked- 
ness, no revolution. All reverence is at end, and 
the Holy of Holies is no more even to the 
worshiper than the threshold of the Temple.’ 

Though it became known that the bill would be 
lost, what comfort was there in that, when the 
battle was to be won not by the chosen Israel- 
ites to whom the Church with all its appnrte 

nances ought to be dear, but by a crew of Phil 

istines who would certainly follow the lead of 
their opponents in destroying the holy structure? 

On the Friday the debate was continued with 
much life on the Ministerial side of the House 
It was very easy for them to cry Faction! Fac. 
tion! and hardly necessary for them to do more, 
A few parrot words had been learned as to the 
expediency of fitting the great and increasing 
Church of England to the growing necessity of 
the age. That the CuurcH or ENGLAND would 
still be the Cuurcu or ENGLAND was repeated 
till weary listeners were sick of the unmeaning 
words. But the zeal of the combatants was dis- 
played on that other question. Faction was now 
the avowed weapon of the leaders of the so-called 
Liberal side of the House, and it was very easy 
to denounce the new doctrine. Every word that 
Mr. Gresham had spoken was picked in pieces, 
and the enormity of his theory was exhibited. 
He had boldly declared to them that they were 
to regard men and not measures, and they were 
to show by their votes whether they were pre- 
pared to accept such teaching. The speeches 
were, of course, made by alternate orators, but 
the firing from the Conservative benches was 
on this evening much the louder. 

It would have seemed that with such an issue 
between them they might almost have consented 
to divide after the completion of the two great 
speeches. ‘The course on which they were to 
run had been explained to them, and it was not 
probable that any member's intention as to his 
running would now be altered by any thing that 
he might hear. Mr. Turnbull's two dozen de- 
faulters were all known, and the two dozen and 
four true Conservatives were known also. But, 
nevertheless, a great many members were anx- 
ious to speak. It would be the great debate of 
the session, and the subject to be handled—that, 
namely, of the general merits and demerits of 
the two political parties—was wide and very 
easy. On that night it was past one o'clock 
when Mr. Turnbull adjourned the House. 

** I’m afraid we must put you off till Tuesday,” 
Mr. Ratler said on the Sunday afternoon to 
Phineas Finn 

** | have no objection at all, so long as I get a 
fair place on that day.” 

**'There sha’n’t be a doubt about that. Gresh- 
am particularly wants you to speak, because you 
are pledged to a measure of lisestablishment. 
You can insist on his own views—that even should 
such a measure be essentially necessary—” 

** Which I think it is,” said Phineas. 

** Still it should not be accepted from the old 
Church-and-State party.” 

There was something pleasant in this to Phin- 
eas Finn—something that made him feel for the 
moment that he had perhaps mistaken the bear- 
ing of his friend toward him. ‘* We are sure 
of a majority, I suppose,” he said. 

** Absolutely sure,” said Ratler. ‘I begin to 
think it will amount to half a hundred—perhaps 
more. 

** What will Daubeny do?” 

**Go out. He can't do any thing else. His 
pluck is certainly wonderful, but even with his 
pluck he can’t dissolve again. His Church Bill 
has given him a six months’ run, and six months 
is something.” 

**TIs it true that Grogram is to be Chancel 
lor?” Phineas asked the question not from 
any particular solicitude as to the prospects of 
Sir Gregory Grogram, but because he was anx- 
ious to hear whether Mr. Ratler would speak te 
him with any thing of the cordiality of fellow 
ship respecting the new Government. 3ut Mr 
Ratler became at once discreet and close, and 
said that he did not think that any thing as yet 
was known as to the Wool-sack. Then Phineas 
retreated again within his shell, with a certainty 
that nothing would be done for him. 

And yet to whom could this question of place 
be of such vital importance as it was to him? 
He had come back to his old haunts from Ire 
land, abandoning altogether the pleasant safety 
of an assured income, buoyed by the hope cf 
office. He had, after a fashion, made his cal- 
culations. In the present disposition of the 
country it was, he thought, certain that the Lib- 
eral party must, for the next twenty years, have 
longer periods of power than their opponents ; 
and he had thought also that were he in the 
House, some place would eventually be gtven to 
him. He had been in office before, and had been 
especially successful. He knew that it had been 
said of him that of the young débutants of latter 
years he had been the best. He had left his 
party by opposing them; but he had done so 
without creating any ill-will among the leaders 


of his party, in # manner that had been regarded 
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importance of his position, and mi ke most ac- | Street. wretched because of his own failure had now rushed t correspondence as to shors whicl © ven [ 
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Palliser, and had almost demanded a pledge “Hovsr or Commons, April 5, 18 | that he we | ! t Lord Cantrip, and endeav versed office. a ving a seat in that House, 
from Mr. Bonteen that he would walk exactly in “Dear Mr. Bonteren It is matter of ex or to get fror te ef some advice mort should end t evote himself to the great 
Mr. Palliser’s footsteps; but the offer had been | treme regret to me that last night at the Un palatable ‘ h had been tendered t measure whicl i ed so much of the at 
made, and could not be retracted: and M - | verse I should have asked you some chance ques- | him by Mr. M tention of the e Cha f the Exchequer 
teen already felt the warmth of the halo of per- | tion about the coming divisior Had I guessed In the me animosities in the H ‘ No doubt it a be fitting that the gentleman 
fect divinity to what it might have led, I should not have ad | were waxing tu ue and, as it happene ao sé ed t the Exchequer in the 
There are some men who seem to have been dressed you But as it is, I can hardly abstain the debate took a turn that was peculiarly ix event of ti art ming into office The 
born to be Cabinet Ministers—dukes mc stly, or | from noticing what appeared to me to be a pet j 1s to Phineas Finn in |} present state of honorable er whom allusion had been 
earls, or the younger sons of such who have | sonal charge made against myself with a great mind The rumor as to the future promotion of made had acted t ghout with the present no 
been trained to it from their very cradles, and of | want of the cou tesy which is supposed to pre Mr. Bonteen. which } conveyed by Lau ble Duke in arrang the details of the measure 
whom we may imagine that they are subject to | vail among men who have acted together Had rence Fitzgibbon to at the Universe n yvability of his being able 
no special awe when they first enter into that we never done 80, my original question to you had, as was natural far and wide. and t t by the accession to 
august assembiy, and feel but little personal eleva- | might perhaps have been deemed an imperti had reached the f those who still sat or f Duke had, indeed, been 
tion. But to the political aspirant not born in nence the Ministerial benches Now it is quite under liscusse but ion had been made in 
the purple of public life this entrance upon the **As it was, you accused me of having been | stood among politicians in this country that efere t ‘ i entally 
counsels of the higher deities must be acx ompa- dishonest to my party, and of having * scuttied the man should presume that he will have imposed l reg t e om Hi M As I 
nied by a feeling of supreme triumph, dashed by ship.” On the occasion to which you alluded I pon him the task of forming a Ministry until he that he had done nothing that was liscreet 


considerable misgivings Perhaps Mr. Bonteen | acted with much consideration, greatly to the | has been called upon by the Crown to undertake | nothing that his duty did not demand If right 
was revelinz in his triumph; perhaps he was an- | detriment of my own prospects, and, as I be- | that great duty Let the Gresham or the Dan- | honorable gentlemen opposite were of a differ 
ticipating his misgivings. Phineas, though dis- | lieved, with the approbation of all who knew any her f the dav be ever so sure that the reins of | ent opinion, het tt ff m6 
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from the fact that they were less intimately ac- 
quainted than he unfortunately had been with the 
burdens and responsibilities of legislation. 

There was very litile in the dispute which 
seemed to be worthy of the place in which it oc- 
curred, or of the vigor with which it was con- 
ducted ; but it served to show the temper of the 
parties, and to express the bitterness of the po- 
litical feelings of the day. It was said at the 
time that never within the memory of living pol- 
iticians had se violent an animosity displayed it- 
self in the House as had been witnessed on this 
night. While Mr. Gresham was giving his ex- 
planation, Mr. Daubeny had arisen, and with a 
mock solemnity that was peculiar to him on oc- 
casions such as these, had appealed to the Speak 
er whether the right honorable gentleman oppo- 
site should not be called upon to resume his seat 
Mr. Gresham had put him down with a wave of 
his hand. An affected stateliness can not sup- 
port itself but for a moment; and Mr. Daubeny 
had been forced to sit down when the Speaker 
But he did 
not forget that wave of the hand, nor did he for- 
give it. He was a man who in public life rarely 
forgot, and never forgave. ‘They used to say of 
him that he was kindly and forbear- 
ing, simple and unostentatious. It may be so 
Who does not remember that horrible Turk, Ja- 
cob Asdrubal, the Old Bailey barrister, the tei 
ror of witnesses, the bane of judges, who was gall 
and wormwood to all 
him that ‘at 
the marvel of his friends, and delight of his 
and daughters. ‘*At home,” perhaps, Mr. Dau- 
beny might have been waved at, and have for- 
given it; but men who saw the scene in the 
House of Commons knew that he would never 
forgive Mr. Gresham. As for Mr. Gresham him 
self, he triumphed at the moment, and exulted in 
his triumph 

Phineas Finn heard it all, and was disgusted to 
find that his enemy thus became the hero of the 
hour. It was, indeed, the opinion generally of 
the Liberal party that Mr. Gresham had not said 
much to flatter his new Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. In praise of Plaatagenet Palliser he 
had been very loud, and he had no doubt said 
that which implied the capability of Mr. Bon- 
teen, who, as it happened, was sitting next to 
him at the time; but he had implied also that 
the mantle which was to be transferred from Mr. 
Palliser to Mr. Bonteen would be carried by its 
new wearer with grace very inferior to that which 
had marked all the steps of his predecessor. Rat- 
ler and Erle and Fitzgibbon and others had 
laughed in their sleeves at the expression, un 
derstood by them, of Mr. Gresham’s doubt as to 
the qualifications of his new assistant; and Sir 
Orlando Drought, in continuing his speech, re- 
marked that the warmth of the right honorable 
gentleman had been so completely expended in 
abusing his enemies that hv had had none left 
for the defense of his friend. But to Phineas it 
seemed that this Bonteen, who had so grievous- 


did not at once support his appeal. 


**at home 


ypponents. It was said of 


home” his docile amiability was 


wile 


ly injured him, and whom he so thoroughly de- 
spised, was carrying off all the glories of the 
fight. A certain amount of consolation was, 
however, afforded to him Between one and 
two o'clock he was told by Mr. Ratler that he 
might enjoy the privilege of adjourning the de 
bate—by which would accrue to him the right 
of commencing on the morrow—and this he did 
at a few minutes before three. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
SEVENTY-TIWO, 


On the next morning, Phineas, with his gpeech 
before him, was obliged for a while to forget, o1 
at least to postpone, Mr. Bonteen and his injuries. 
He could not now go to Lord Cantrip, as the 
hours were too precious to him, and, as he felt, 
too short. Though he had been thinking what 
he would say ever since the debate had become 
imminent, and knew accurately the line which 
he would take, he had not as yet prepared a 
word of his speech. But he had resolved that 
he‘would not prepare a word otherwise than he 
might do by arranging certain phrases in his 
memory. ‘There should be nothing written; he 
had tried that before in old days, and had broken 
down with the effort. He would load himself 
with no burden of words in itself so heavy that 
the carrying of it would incapacitate him for any 
other effort 

After a late breakfast he walked out far away, 
into the Regent’s Park, and there, wandering 
among the uninteresting paths, he devised tri- 
umphs of oratory for himself. Let him resolve 
as he would to forget Mr. Bonteen, and that 
charge of having been untrue to his companions, 
he could not restrain himself from efforts to fit the 
matter after some fashion into his speech. Dim 
ideas of a definition of political honesty crossed 
his brain, bringing with them, however, a convic- 
tion that his thought must be mnuch more clearly 
worked out than it could be on that day before 
he might venture to give it birth in the House of 
Commons. He knew that he had been honest 
two years ago in separating himself from his col- 
He knew that he would be honest now 
in voting with them, apparently in opposition to 
the pledges he had given at Tankerville. But he 
knew also that it would behoove him to abstain 
irom speaking of himself unless he could do so 


leagues. 


in close reference to some point specialty in dis- 
pute between the two parties. When he returned 
to eat a mutton-chop at Great Marlborough Sireet 
at three o’clock, he was painfully conscious that 
all his morning had been wasted. He had ai- 
lowed his mind to run revel, instead of tying it 
down to the formation of sentences and construc- 
tion of arguments. 

He entered the 


House with the Speaker at 
| 


four o'clock, and took his seat without uttering 
a word to any man He seemed to be more 
} 


than ever disjoined from his party. Hithert 
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since he had been seated by the judge’s order, 
the former companions of his Parliamentary lite 
—the old men whom he had used to know—had 
to a certain degree admitted him among them. 
Many of them sat on the front Opposition bench, 
whereas he, as a matter of course, had seated 
himself behind. But he had very frequently 
found himself next to some man who had held 
office and was living in the hope of holding it 
again, and had felt himself to be in some sort 
recognized as an aspirant. Now it seemed to 
He did not doubt 
but that Bonteen had shown the correspondence 
to his friends, and that the Ratlers and Erles 
had conceded that he, Phineas, was put out of 
court by it. He sat doggedly still at the end 
of a bench behind Mr. Gresham, and close to 
When Mr. Gresham entered the 
House he was received with much cheering ; but 
Phineas did not join in the cheer. 


him that it was otherwise. 


the gangway. 


He was stu 
dious to avoid any personal recognition of the fu 
ture giver-away of places, though they two were 
then fancied that Mr. 
Gresham had specially and most ungraciously 


close together; and he 
abstained from any recognition of him. Mr. 
Monk, who sat near him, spoke a kind word t 
him, ‘I sha'n't be very long, 


said Phineas ; 
**not above twenty minutes, I should think.” 
tle was able to assume an air of indifference, 
and yet at the moment he heartily wished him- 
self back in Dublin. It was not now that he 
feared the task immediately before him, but that 
he was overcome by the feeling of general failure 
which had come upon him. Of what use was it 


WEEKLY. 


Phineas had the advantage of the temper of 
the moment in a House thoroughly crowded, 
and he enjoyed it. 
much his own capacity for some public exhibi- 
tion which he has undertaken, yet he will al- 
ways prefer to fail—if fail he betore a 
large audience. 


Let a man doubt ever so 


must 
But on this occasion there was 
no failure. That sense of awe from the surround- 
ing circumstances of the moment which had once 
been heavy on him, and which he still well re- 
membered, had 

returned to him. 


been overcome, and had never 

He felt now that he should 
not lack words to pour out his own individual 
grievances were it not that he was prevented by 
a sense of the indiscretion of doing so. As it 
was, he did succeed in alluding to his own con 
dition in a manner that brought upon him no re- 
proac h. 


He began by saying that he should not 


have added to the diffi ulty of the debate—which 
was one simply of length were it not that he 
had been accused in advance of voting against a 
measure as to which he had pledged himself at 
the hustings to do all that he could to further it. 
No man was more anxious than he, an Irish Ro- 
man Catholic, to abolish that which he thought 
to be the anomaly of a State Church, and he did 
not in the least doubt that he should now be do- 
ing the best in his power with that object in vo 
ting against the second reading of the present bill. 
That such a measure should be carried by the 


gentlemen opposite, in their own teeth, at the 
bidding of the right honorable gentleman who 
led them, he thought to be impossible. Upon 
this he was hooted at from the other side with 
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“PHINEAS FELT THAT HIS EARS WERE 


to him or to any one else that he should be there 
in that assembly, with the privilege of making a 
speech that would influence no human being, 
unless his being there could be made a step to 
something beyond? While the usual prelimi- 
nary work was being done, he fooked round the 
House, and saw Lord Cantrip in the peers’ gal 
lery. Alas! of what avail was that? He had 
always been able to bind to him individuals with 
whom he had been brought 
but more than that was wanted in this most pre- 


into close contact ; 


carious of professions, in which now, for a second 
time, he was attempting to earn his bread. 

At half past four he was on his legs in the 
midst of a crowded House 
haps the hope—of some such encounter as that 
of the former day, brought members into their 
seats, and filled the gallery with strangers. We 
may say, perhaps, that the highest duty imposed 
upon us as a nation is the management of India ; 
and we may also say that in a great national as- 


The chance—per 


sembly personal squabbling among its members 
is the least dignified work in which it can em- 
ploy itself. But the prospect of an explanation 

or otherwise of a fight—between two leading 
politicians will fill the House; and any allusion 
to our Eastern empire will certainly empty it. 
An aptitude for such encounters is almost a nec- 
essary qualification for a popular leader in Par- 
liament, as is a capacity for speaking for three 
hours to the reporters—and to the reporters only 

a necessary qualification for an Under Secre- 
tary of State for India, 
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TINGLING.” 


many gestures of indignant denial, and was, of 
course, equally cheered by those around him. 
Such interruptions are new breath to the nos 
trils of all and Phineas enjoyed the 
noise, He repeated his assertion that it would 
be an evil thing for the country that the measure 
should be carried by men who in their hearts 
condemned it, and was vehemently called to or- 
der for this assertion about the hearts of 
men. 


orators, 


entie 
Sut a speaker who can certainly be made 
amenable to authority for vilipending in debate 
the heart of any specified opponent, may with 
safety attribute all manner of ill to the agglom 
erated hearts of a party. ‘To have 
dividual 
for instance 


told any in- 
Orlando Drought, 
that he was abandoning all the 


Conservative Siu 


convictions of his life, because he was a creature 
at the command of Mi 
been an insult that would have 
Speaker from his serenity 


Daubeny, would have 
moved even the 
but you can hardly 
be personal to a whole bench of Conservatives : 

The 
charge had been made and repeated over and 
over again, till all the Orlando Droughts were 
ready to cut some mans throat whether thei 
own, or Mr. Daubeny’s, or Mr. Gresham's, they 
hardly knew. It might probably have been Mi 
Daubeny’s for choice, had any real cutting of a 
throat been possible. 
Phineas Finn 
fending himself—and he for the moment became 
the target for Conservative wrath. Some one 
asked him in fury by what right he took upon 


to bench above bench of Conservative 


It was now made again by 
with the ostensible object of de- 
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himself to judge of the motives of gentlemen on 
that side of the House of whom personally } 


ic 
knew nothing. 


Phineas replied that he did not 
at all doubt the motives of the honorable gentle. 
man who asked the question, which he was 


sure 
were noble and patriotic. 


But unfortunately t 
whole country was convinced that the ¢ 
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LOIS Theas. 
ure unwillingly, and at the bidding of one 1 
and, for himself, he was bound to say that 
agreed with the country. And so the row 
renewed and prolonged, and the gentlemen 


sClli 


ative party as a body was supporting tl 


sembled, members and strangers together, passed 

a pleasant evening. 
Before he sat down Phineas made one allusi n 

to that former scuttling of the 

tion 


ship—an ac 
as to which had been made against h 
injuriously by Mr. Bonteen. He himself, he s; 
had been called impractical, and perhaps he mi 
allude to a vote which he had 


House when last he 


piven ll t 
had the honor of sitting 

and on giving which he resigned the oftice whicl 
he had then held. He had the gratincat 
knowing that he had been so far practical a 
have then foreseen the necessity of a mea 
which had since been passed And he did 
doubt that he would hereafter be found to h 


been equally practi al in the view that he had 
pressed on the hustings at Tankerville, for he 


convinced that before long the anomaly of whic! 
he had spoken would cease to e th 
influence of a Government that would really be 
lieve in the work it was doing. 

There was no doubt as to the 
The 
lence was abused by one after another of those 
who spoke later from the other side was ample 
evidence of its success, 


xist unde 





success ol his 


speech. vehemence with which his inso- 


But nothing occurred 
then or at the conclusion of the debate to make 
him think that he had won his way back to Elys 
ium. During the whole evening he exchat ged 
not a syllable with Mr. Gresham 
was not 


who, indeed, 
much given to converse with those 
around him in the House. Erle said a few good 
natured words to him, and Mr. Monk praised 
him highly. gut in reading the general barom 
eter of the party as regarded himself, he did not 
find that the mercury went up. 





He was wretch- 
edly anxious, and angry with himself for his own 
anxiety. He scorned to say a word that should 
sound like an entré aty ; and yet he had plac ed his 
whole heart on a thing which seemed to be 
ping from him for the want of asking. In a day 
or two it would be known whether the present 
Ministry would or would not go out. That they 
must be out of office before a month was over 
seemed to him the opinion of every body His 
fate—and what a fate it was!—would then be 
absolutely in the hands of Mr. Gresham. Yet 
he could not speak a word of his hopes and fears 
even to Mr. Gresham. He had given up every 
thing in the world with a view of getting into 
office; and now that the opportunity had come 

an opportunity which if allowed to slip could 
hardly return again in time to be of service to 
him 


slip- 


ihe prize was to elude his grasp! 

But yet he did not say a word to any one on 
the subject that was so near his heart, although 
in the course of the night he spoke to Lord Can- 
trip in the gallery of the House. He told his 
friend that a correspondence had taken place 
between himself and Mr. Bonteen, in which he 
thought that he had been ill-used, and as to whic! 
he was quite anxious to ask his lordship’s ad- 
vice. ‘*‘I heard that you and he had been tilt 
ing at each other,” said Lord Cantrip, smiling. 

** Have you seen the letters ? 

**No; but I was told of them by Lord Fa 
who has seen them 

**T knew he would show them to every ne\ 
monger about the clubs,” said Phineas, angrils 

** You can’t quarrel with Bonte 
them to Fawn, 


n for showing 
f you intend to show 


I them to 
me.” 
**He may publish them at Charing Cross if he 
likes.’ 
** Exactly. [am sure that there will h been 


nothing in them prejudicial to you What I 
mean is that if you think it necessary, with 
view to your own character, to show them to me 
or to another friend, you can 


he should do the 


not complain that 
siilne 
An appointment was made at Lord Cantrip’s 


} Phineas ce ld 


house for the next morning, and 


but acknowl dge to himself that the man’s man- 
ner to himself had been kind and constant Nev- 
ertheless, the whole affair was going against him 
Lord Cantrip had not said a word prejudicial to 
that wretch Bonteen ; much less had he hinted 


at any future arrangements which would be com 
fortable to poor Phineas 
trip and Phineas, hac 

















most intimate terms together; had worked in 
the same office, and had th hiy iste | 
other. The elder of the I ( p 
was about ten years seni n | fre 
quently expressed the most lively interest in th 
prospects of the other; and Phineas had felt 
that in any emergency he could tell his friend all 
his hopes and fears. But n he I t 
word of his position, nor d d Lord Cantrip allude 
to it. They were to meet on the morrow in or- 
der that Lord Cantrip might read the correspond- 
ence: but Phineas was sure that no word w 1 
be said about the Government 

At five o'clock in the morning the division tool 
place, and the Government was beaten by a ma 
jority of 72. This was much higher than any 
man had exper ted. When the parties were 
marshaled in the opposite lobbies, it was found 
that in the last moment the number of those 


Conservatives who dared to rebel against their 


Conservative leaders was swelled by the course 
which the debate had taken. There were « 
tain men who could not endure to be twitted 
having deserted the principles of their lives, 


it was clear that nothing was to be gained | 
party by such desertion. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.) 





































































